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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—=— 
HE week opened with a sense of great gloom and appre- 
hension in regard to the situation at Ladysmith. On 
Monday a despatch was published from General Buller saying 
that he had received news by heliograph from Sir George White 
on Saturday, stating ‘that the enemy were assaulting his 
positions to the Sonth (/.c., between Ladysmith and Colenso) 
in great force, that he had driven off one attack, but that the 
effort to storm the positions was being renewed, and that he 
was “very hard pressed.” Then the sunlight failed, and all 
farther efforts to communicate that day proved unsuccessfal. 
Pablic anxiety was not allayed till Monday afternoon, when 
an official telegram was received from Frere giving a message 
despatched by General White on Sunday, but only received on 
Monday. The message sent a glow of pride as well as of relief 
throughout the nation, for it showed not only that the assault 
had failed, but that the most determined battle of the war up 
till now had been fought, and that the victory had been 
with us. The enemy concentrated their attack upon Casar’s 
Camp and Waggon Hill, and pressed it with tremen- 
dous energy and courage. Some of our entrenchments on 
Waggon Hill were three times taken by the enemy and re- 
taken by us. The attack continued until 7.30 pm. “One 
point in our position was occupied by the enemy the whole of 
the day, but at dusk, in a very heavy rainstorm, they were 
turned out of this position at the point of the bayonet in the 
most gallant manner by the Devon Regiment, led by Colonel 
Park.” After praising the splendid behaviour of the troops, 
General White ends: ‘‘ The enemy were repulsed everywhere 
with very heavy loss, greatly exceeding my side.” 


Up till Friday afternoon no accurate news had been received 
as to the casualties, but the Daily Wail says ours are 
roughly put at eight hundred killed and wounded, and those 
of the Boers at between two and three thousand. We 
always regard figures as to the enemy’s casualties as suspect, 
bat it is impossible that so persistent and yet so unsuccessful 


an attempt to carry entrenchments cau have taken place with- | 
It is stated that the assault was | 
made in deference to an order from President Kruger, and | 
Staters | 


out very severe losses. 


tbat in accordance with a hint from him the Free 


were put in the forefront of the battle, and so made to bear the | 


brunt of the terrible lesson given the Boers by General White’s 
soldiers. But even if that is true we must not expect it to 
have any present results. Quarrels between the Free Staters 
and the Boers will not help us until the Boers have had a 
real beating. Then, but not till then, these quarrels may have 
very great results. They will not cause victory, but when 
victory comes they will make it far more complete. 


While General White’s army was fighting for its life with 
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such gallantry and success on Seta all that General Buller 
was able to do was to make a reconnaissance in front of 
Colenso,—a reconnaissance which proved absolutely barren of 
results. It has been said that General Buller, while the 
trenches at Colenso were denuded of the men who had gone to 
fight at Ladysmith, ought to have seized the opportunity to 
press home a great attack. On the face of it that may sound 
reasonable, but we must refuse to judge till we know a great deal 
more as to the position around Frere. If General Buller was 
putting into operation some well-devised scheme of advance, 
he may have been perfectly right not to throw it suddenly 
over, but to trust to Ladysmith being able to hold its own, as 
it did. If he has been vigilant, active, and resourceful, and 
working hard at his great object—as the telegram from 
Springfield published at noon on Friday would seem to 
indicate—the nation will never blame him, even if ill-fortune 
in the end spoils his plans. If, however, he has been merely 
sitting spellbound at Frere, observing daily that the Boer 
position is impregnable—which personally we cannot believe 
without far better proof than any we kave seen yet—then he 
must not expect that he will be treated as one who, though 
unsuccessful, has deserved well of the nation. 





The news from the other portions of the theatre of war is 
not of great moment,—except that a section of General 
French’s force has met with a reverse. Colonel Watson, in 
command of the Suffolks, after a night march seized a hill- 
top which he intended to hold. As day broke, however, a 
concealed enemy poured in a volley at thirty paces. This 
caused a panic—it is said that some one shouted “ Retire ’”— 
and the greater part of the regiment then fell back. One 
hundred and fifty men were, however, left on the hill, and 
these, after many had been shot down, had tosurrender. It 
is a galling, not important, accident. Otherwise, General 
French’s position remains unchanged. There is no news of 
any change in the position either on the Modder or at 
Stormberg. 


Lord Roberts and Lord Kitchener arrived at the Cape on 
Wednesday, and have doubtless already begun to review the 
military situation as a whole, and to open, as we hope, a new 
era in the conduct of affairs. The central fact in the situation 
is, of course, that our troops are scattered over a vast 
theatre of war, and are in no one place in sufficient force to 
outnumber the enemy. But in fighting an enemy so mobile 
as the Boers, outnumbering is an essential ccndition of 
success,—unless you can make your force even more mobile 
than the force opposed to you. The question, then, is how 
and where are we to concentrate a force sufficiently large to 
ensure success. But before this concentration is begun it is 
clearly necessary to relieve Ladysmith,—granted that relief is 
still possibie. We do not mean to say, remember, that six 
weeks ago it was wise to decide to relieve Ladysmith by 
direct action. But such direct relief having been decided on 
and begun, it is now too late to change plans. Ladysmith must 
Le relieved by hurrying to Natal as many more mounted 
troops as possible. If and when it is relieved, Lord Roberts 
will have to decide whether to break up the concentration 
there, move his troops by sea to East London, and then 
| invade the Free State, or else to move through Natal. Prob- 
; ably he will adopt the former course. Further speculation is, 
however, useless ; all we can feel certain about is that an army 
must be concentrated at one point, and that to secure that 
concentration what will seem great political risks must be 
run. To obtain it the relief of Kimberley must be aban- 
doned, and the Colony left open to invasion. ‘lowns and 
| provinces are only counters. If we win the game in the end 
| er will fall to us even if they have been a few months in 

the enemy’s hands. 
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On Monday Mr. Balfour addressed his constituents at 
Manchester, and deslt with the main problems of the war. 
He admitted that the misgovernment suffered by the Out- 
landers on the one hand, and the great military preparations 
of the Boers on the other, constituted a dangerous situation. 
It was not, however, regarded by the Government “as in- 
evitable, or even in any high degree probable, that before the 
autumn had drawn to its close the Transvaal and the Orange 
Free State would be involved in hostilities with this country.” 
In other words, the Government felt that though the Transvaal 
would probably in the end refuse the demands of the Out- 
landers, and so bring about war, that war would not come at 
once. Of course this was a huge mistake. The Government, 
being perfectly sincere in their desire not to force on war, 
imagined that the Boers must take the same view, and, like 
themselves, would not fight until the very last moment, and 
until all possibility of compromise had been exhausted. As to 
the lack of preparations, Mr. Ba!four tolls us, to begin with, 
that the Government could not protest against the Boer arma- 
ments because our hands were tied and our mouths closed 
by the Raid. No doubt that is true, but only because the 
Government chose to deal leniently with Mr. Rhodes and 
the Chartered Company. If the Government immediately 
after the Raid bad decided—as we have before urged—on the 
one band to annul the Charter and to dispense altogether 
with Mr. Rhodes’s services in the Empire, and on the other to 
take up the cause of the Outlanders and to insist upon their 
wrongs being rigbted, the Raid would have been no obstacle 
If they bad, that is, told President Kruger that two wronys 
do not make a right, and that while they destroyed the 
Chartered Compsny and Mr. Rbodes as political factors 
they a!so meant to insist on racial equality in the Transvaa!}, 
they would, we believe, h:ve solved far more easily than they 
can now the South African problem. 


We have dealt elsewhere with Mr. Balfour’s declaration 
that the Government cou'd not have carried the nation 
with them if they had maie what would have seemed pre- 
mature, and so whut would have been termed provocative, 
preparations, We wi!l on!y say here that we must protest 
most strongly against suca a notion. We agree that a 
united nation is woith many corps darmeée, but we cannot 
admit for a moment that the nation would have been divided 
if the Government had told them that large preparations for 
war were necessary. In such cases the country fully 
recognise that itis the business of the Government to lead 
them, and not they the Government, and they would, 
with the exception of a few grumblers, have followed Lord 
Salisbury, Mr. Balfour, and their colicagues with unreserved 
loyalty. With the rest of Mr. Bulfour’s speech we have little 
fault to find. His defence of the artillery as regards its 
quality was probably just, thongh it must be remembered 
that this defence as to cuality does not in the least cover the 
lack of quantity, which bas always been our chief complaint 
as to the artillery. The guns are not nearly so bad as they 
are painted, but we have not nearly enough of them. 


We have felt ubliged to express our disagreement with Mr. 
Balfour's speech in these particulars, but we retain our 
confidence in his power to guide the nation if he will only 
exercise that power frankly and fearlessly. Whatis wanted now 
is for him not toexpiuia or apologise for the past, but to think 
only of the present. If he will siep forth and lead the nation 
in the path he thinks right regardless of all consequences, 
and not in the best of the paths which he is told 
that they will consent to walk in, he may yet confer an 
immense benefit on the country. He must not merely think 
out the best course, but insist upon its being taken at what- 
ever risk to the feeliuys of Lis colleagues or bis followers in 
the House of Commons. With the personal attacks which 
are being made upon Mr. Balfour just now we have dea!t at 
length elsewhere. We will only say here that they are 
factitious and unreal. If there was any statesman, or any 
body of statesmen, who would be likely to cerry on the war 
better than Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, we should be as 
anxious as any one could possibly be to see bim and them 
replaced, As this is not the case, it is wiser not to swap horses 
while we are crossing the stream. 


Mr. Balfour made two short speeches on Tuesday evening 





ee. | 
to his constituents in East Manchester. In the first, at a 
conversazione held in the Christ Church Schools, Bradford, 
he took up the point that England bad before now begun 
badly in war, but refused to admit that the reverses we hag 
hitherto suffere2 in the present campaign were serious or 
exceptional. Addressing a meeting in the Ardwick public hal] 
later on, Mr. Balfour emphatically denied that either jy 
their domestic or foreign policy the Government were 
animated by party motives or national greed. The charge 
that they were so actuated he stigmatised as a false ang 
stupid calumny. By no possibility could they have anything 
to gain by a war which, above much treasure, was costing 
them the expenditure of lives which no money could buy, ut 
a cost of much pain and anxiety which no mere acquisition of 
territory could compensate them for. They were not the 
aggressors; they had been attacked; and were resolved to 
carry the controversy through, not in a spirit of boasting or 
wounded pride, but because they knew in their hearts and 
consciences that the cause for which we were fighting was 
the cause of civilisation and of Empire, which it would be 
shameful to abandon. Mr. Balfour has been accused of 
understatement in regard to our reverses, and perhaps with 
some show of justice, but it is quite impossible within the 
limits of this short summary to render justice to the deep 
patriotic fervour which marked his second speech. The 
newspapers which accuse Mr. Balfour of “apathy” seem 
unable to realise that a statesman can be earnest withont 
screaming. 

The German Emperor deserves the admiration of all states. 
men for the really splendid persistence with which be pursues 
an object when once be bas fixed his mind onit. On Tuesday 
he sent a telegram to the King of Wirtemberg thanking 
him for bis interest in the Wiirtemberg branch of the Navy 
League, and concluded his message in the following terms :— 
“JT hope that the events of the last few days have convinced 
more and more extensive circles that Germany’s honour, as 
well as her interests, must be protected on distant seas, and 
that for this purpose Germany must be strong and mighty at 
sea as well as on land.” Thus the action of our naval officers 
off De lagoa Bay is made to contribute to the Emperor's naval 
agitation. As to the seizures of German vessels, it seems to 
be admitted that we have kept entirely within international 
usage. It is to be hoped that we shall continue to maintain 
this attitude very strictly, for it would be unwise for us todo 
anything that might in the future be used to limit the rights 
of neutral vessels engaged in supplying us with food and 
other necessaries. 

The French Chambers met on Tuesday, but little interest 
attached to the proceedings, which were opened in both cases 
by temporary or seniority Presidents. Owing to the post 
ponement of the Triennial Elections tili the 28th inst., one. 
third of the seats in the Senate are vacant; but the 
temporary President, M. Wallon, who is eighty-seven years 
of age, while criticising the Cabinet for the postponement, 
omitted to explain, as M de Blowitz well points out, bow the 
Cabinet could have counted on the conclusion of the 
Conspiracy Trial by Thursday week last, or how one 
hundred outgoing Members could fairly have been detained 
in Paris by their jadicial functions while their competitors 
were electioneering in the provinces. As a result of the 
Cabinet’s decision the Senate will not begin business till 
Febraary 2nd. In the Chamber of Deputies M. Deschanel 
was re-elected President by 308 votes to 221 given to ML 
Brisson. Ina forecast of the Session M. de Blowitz antici- 
pates that the question of amnesty will probably be one of 
the first to emerge, and we cannot quite make out whether he 
applauds M. Waldeck-Rousseau for his present apparent 
intention to abandon it. We are glad to see, however, that 
he pays a tribute to the present Cabinet as the most upright 
and reassuring one which France can wish for, and even hope 
to possess, for a long time to come. 


At Steitin, on Wednesday, Count von Biilow, the German 
Foreign Secretary, wade an interesting speech on the recent 
development of German shipping at the launch of the new 
Hamburg-America liner ‘D- utschland,’ which is designed to 
eclipse all records in size and speed, After giving statistics of 
the growth of th Hamburg-America Steamship Company, 
founded in 1847 with a capital of 450,000 marks—it now 
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stands at 65,000,000 marks—and of the Vulcan Shipbuilding 
Company, which employs eight thousand hands, Count von 
Biilow indulged in a historical retrospect, tracing the revival 
of Germany’s marine importance to the backing of Imperial 
power. The establishment of the Empire led to a mighty 
economic development, which in turn resulted in Germany’s 
policy overseas. Between 1860 and 1897 German trade had 
increased from 2% to 8} wmilliards of marks [ze from 
£125,000,000 to £425,000,000) ; during the last thirty years the 
tonnage of the German mercantile marine had been multiplied 
fifteen times over ; and Germany now occupied the second 
place among the commercial! and seafaring nations. From 
these facts Count von Biilow deduced the conclusion that 
Germany must be strong enough at sea to maintain “ German 
peace, German honour, and German prosperity, «il the world 
over.” The German Emperor, who was present, was “ pro- 
foundly moved ” by the speech, which afforded most effective 
and eloquent support to his new naval policy. 


The sale of the Panama Canal to a company of New York 
financiers is now an accomplished fact. The chief mover in 
the negotiations, of which an interesting account is to be 
found in Thursday’s 7vincs, is Mr. William Nelson Cromwell, 
of New York, a leading Corporation lawyer who has never 
been in politics. Meetings of 2 special Commission appointed 
by Congress, and held in Paris last year, have now resulted 
in the transference to the American company of all the 
property, rights, and powers of its French predecessor, the 
consideration to be paid to the latter being mainly in the 
form of shares in the American company, which expects to 
be able to raise the $100,000,000 estimated to be necessary to 
complete the work. The lapse of the rival Nicaragua or 
State-aided scheme has lent fresh vitality to the Panama 
Canal. Ten years of the Colombia Government concession 
are still to ran, and there is at least a reasonable prospect 
that the new American combination will make good its 
promise to complete the isthmus canal at its own cost 
within four or five years. 


The Daily News of Wednesday contains a striking letter 
from Mr. Charles Phillips, the Congregational minister of 
Johannesburg. Speaking of the ministers of the Free 
Churches in the Transvaal, he points out that their materia! 
interests were ali on the side of peace. “And yet (and in 
this we may include Episcopalians) there is in reality no dis- 
sentient voice among us.” They all believe, he continues, 
that whatever the defects in our diplomacy it did not cause 
the war, and that there has been a persistent preparation for 
the present conflict. “‘ Africa for the Afrikanders’; a United 
Datch Republic from the Zambesi to the Cape ; the exclusion 
of the English from South Africa; that,’ continues Mr. 
Phillips, “is the trne explanation and the true inwardness of 
our present conflict.” We do not believe that this was the 





further communications on which subject will be found in 
our correspondence columns, we would recall attention to 
the letter which appeared in the Zimes on the 29th ult. In 
it will be found a description of the bullet-proof shield 
devised, after numerous experiments, by Major Boynton, the 
assistant managing director to the well-known firm of steel- 
makers, Messrs. Cammell, of Sheffield. The shield, which is 
made of Cammell’s special bullet-proof steel—a material 
already used for various military purposes—is 3 mm. thick, 
its area of cover is 150 square inches, affording complete 
cover to a soldier lying prone, it weighs 7 lb., and is declarea 
to afford complete protection to the soldier against the service 
rifle at 400 yards range. If we may make a suggestion to 
Messrs. Cammell, who doubtless know their business a great 
deal better than we do, it is that, if the War Office have not 
the time or inclination to test the shield or decline to order a 
supply, they should of their own initiative ship a couple of 
hundred or so of them to South Africa,and offer them on the 
spot for trial in the field. The moment is not one when we 
must all be waiting on each other for leave to do this, that, or 
the other. People must be willing to take responsibility, 
and act for themselves. “ Boldness, boldness, and again 
boldness” must be our motto in every aspect of the war. 


The response of the Colonies to the appeal for help 
becomes daily more splendid,—there is no other word for it. 
Mr. McLean, the Premier of Victoria, replying to Queens- 
land’s suggestion that the joint Australian force for South 
Africa should be raised to five thousand men, the Colonies 
contributing on the basis of population, says:—“I do not 
think that the number of our contingent should be limited. 
We will send men as rapidly as they are trained and 
equipped.” ‘That is the true Imperial spirit. We sincerely 
trust that the Colonial Governments will not waste time in 
asking whether the War Office will accept this or that offer 
of troops. Let them send all they can without inflicting 
too great a burden on themselves, and the people of the 
Mother-country will make the military authorities here 
wive them a proper welcome, or know the reason why. 
That the commanders and troops at the front wili receive 
the Colonial contingents with enthusiasm goes without saying, 
The mounted men from Greater Britain cannot join us in too 
great force. 


We note an interesting item of news in Thursday’s Zimes, 
—namely, that the Governor of Gibraltar has received 
an offer from three thousand Spaniards with military train- 
ing who are willing to enter our service. If these men like to 
come to Gibraltar to enlist on British soil and to be natural- 
ised, there is no reason why those who are likely to prove 
good soldiers should not be engaged and made to form the 
nucleus of a Foreign Legion. We could raise another three 
tbousand in Malta and Cyprus, and without much difficulty 


dream of the majority of the Cape Dutch, but we do | the Legion could be quickly increased to ten thousand. Under 


believe that a great Dutch Republic, founded on the wealth of 
the Transvaal, was the dream of the two Republics. We 
commend Mr. Phillips’s letter to those who think that the 
only Outlanders who felt the grievances in Johannesburg 
were a few capitalists. 

The Registrar’s returns for the past week show that the 
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british officers such a force, though not of course equal to 
Home or Colonial regiments, might prove a very useful force 
for many purposes. We made use of Foreign Legions in 
the past, and we do not see why we should not do so now, 


| provided that we do not raise them because our own people 


| are shirking the burden of defending the Empire. 


: : hee : : ma ' are not shirking, and therefore we need not fear the cry thi 
influenza epidemic is again seriously prevalent in London | “~ 5 a 20 e ery that 


and the large towns. The deaths directly attributable to that | 


cause in London, which had stood at 42, 38, 69, and 193 in 
the preceding four weeks, advanced to 316, with the result 
that the death-rate rose to 57'1 per thousand, the usual rate 
being only 22°6. 
been five times as great as it should be in the last five weeks, 
but the deaths registered under diseases of the respiratory 
organs exhibit an excess of 558, The total deaths during the 


in London alone the excess for a single week is equal to 
the entire number of deaths caused hitherto by the war, 
while in five weeks the excess deaths from influenza, which 
exceed the corrected average by 528, reach fully half that 
total. In some of the provincial towns the death-rate has 
nearly touched 50 per thousand per week Apply this to 
Ladysmith camp and its 10,0U0 soldiers, and we should huve 
death casualties of 500 per week. In trath, disease is a far 
greater worker in the field of death than battle. 


Not only has the mortality from this cause | 


Bat they 


we are depending ou mercenaries. 


A much esteemed correspondent has objected to the use of 
the phrase in our last issue, “ We certainly do not mean to 
give up till we have tried for a couple of years or so,” as 
sceming to imply that we should abandon our efforts 
if we cannot win in two years. It is surely needless to say, in 
view of the general tone of the Spectator, that we had no such 


| intention, though possibly the phrase was not well chosen. 
week were 5,266, or nofewerthan 1,109 above the average. Thus | 


In connection with the suggested use of shields by infantry, | 


We are bound to fight the matter out to the bitter end, even 
if it costs us double the amvunt in men and money we ex- 
pended in the Crimea, and we have not the slightest fear of 
the country adopting any other attitade. We dishke greatly 
the use of boastful, or exaggerated, or over-confident talk, 
but if we try to keep our language low in tone it is not 
because we are lacking in resolve to make every sacritice 
required of us, but because frantic words go iil with the 
determination tu endare. 
Bank Rate, 5 per cent. 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 99. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


— 


WHAT THE GOVERNMENT SHOULD DO. 


\ E are much more concerned with what Mr. 
Balfour did not say in his speech at Manchester 
than with what he did say. The mistakes and mis- 
understandings that preceded the war have become 
matter for the historian, and must not now be allowed 
to cloud our minds with futile complaints or angry 
recriminations. What we have to deal with is not 
the past, but the present. We have to do two things. 
We have to keep our troops in the field supplied with the 
munitions of war, and we have to organise at home such 
a Navy and such an Army that the Continental Powers 
shall have no possible excuse—and, what is more, no 
temptation—to intervene, and that, if fresh complications 
arise elsewhere, we shall be prepared to meet them. As 
we have said before, we do not believe that any foreign 
Government is in the least anxious to try conclusions with 
our Fleet, or is desirous of attacking us ; but we must not 
be content with that. We must place the European 
Governments in the position of being able to say that the 
thing is too dangerous, if, as might happen, they were to 
be urged by their peoples to attack the wounded lion. 
Now on these insurance preparations, as we may call 
them, Mr. Balfour was, we regret to say, silent. We did 
not, of course, want him to indulge in rhetoric about the 
wonderful things the Government and the nation could 
and would do, but we did expect from him a positive and 
specific assurance that certain things were being done. 


We have already said generally what we think the 
overnment should do. We propose to deal with the 
matter specifically and in detail. To begin with the Navy. 
We do not want the Government to give any sensational 
order to mobilise the Fleet-—that might be deemed provoca- 
tive—but we do want to see them give orders to all our 
naval departments of a kind which will at once make 
our ships in reserve ready for sea, and which in six months’ 
time will add very greatly to our naval resources both in 
ships and guns. We may admit that foreign pressure and 
intervention are not at the moment within the range of 
practical diplomacy, but they may very possibly be so 
in six months’ time, and the way to make that possibility 
an impossibility is to go “full steam ahead” with 
our naval preparations just as if a great naval war 
were an absolute certainty within the next six months. 
It takes time to build torpedo-destroyers and to 
make big guns? Exactly so. That is the very reason 
why we should at once work double shifts in every 
Government arsenal and shipyard, and why orders should 
be placed at once with every private firm here, and with 
every private firm abroad to which it would be prudent 
to entrust orders. If our present difficulties have passed 
away before the orders are executed we shall have 
suffered no loss except that of a certain amount of money, 
which is immaterial. If they are still existent, or have 
increased, in six months’ time, we shall be devoutly thank- 
ful that we were not stopped by the thought that the 
building of new ships and the making of new guns would 
take too long to make it worth while to begin them. Let 
those responsible for our national safety think what 
position they will find themselves in if in six months’ 
time we are out of supplies which, if ordered now, would 
then be ready for use. The country forgives, and rightly 
forgives, the want of preparations of six months ago, for 
we were all living in a fool's paradise then. It will 
not forgive if naval preparations are now neglected. It 
is not enough to give the Admiralty carte blanche. The 
Prime Minister and Mr. Balfour, as First Lord of the 
Treasury, must see to it that the Admiralty avails itself 
of the order to spend freely, and to do everything that 
money, and still more, ceaseless care and vigilance, can 
do to add to our naval resources,—especially in the 
matter of providing a proper supply of engineers, 
officers, and men. When there is a crisis in the 
nousehold the wise householder does not merely tell 
his servants to make this or that preparation, but he 
sees to it himself that the preparations are made. 
Perbaps we shall be told that such naval preparations will 
appear threatening, and will make the Powers of Europe 
imagine that we Lave some designs against them, and that 
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therefore we must show our good faith and good intentions 
by notarming. There is only one thing which need be said 
on this head, but it is absolutely conclusive. We refrained 
from preparations against the Boers in order to show 
them that we had uo sinister intentions. Did our 
refraining from preparations stop the invasion of 
Natal? Instead, it precipitated it. Let us remember 
this if we want to avoid foreign complications, 
We invite them, not avoid them, by not being ready. 
Foreign intervention is not likely, even now; but 
it can be made impossible by timely armaments on the 
element where we are as much feared, and so respected, 
as we ever were. Surely it is worth while to spend a 
couple of millions to obtain a security which would be 
absolute ? 

The same general arguments apply, of course, to 
vigorous Army preparations. ‘To make them is to avoid 
their being actually employed. The military preparations 
which we hold to be necessary are,—(1) the obtaining of 
field artillery in Jarge quantities ; (2) the embodiment of 
the whole of the Militia ; (3) the taking of such measures 
as willat once place the Voiunteer battalions on a war 
footing ; (4) the organisation at once of a special Terri- 
torial Army out of the trained men in the country ; (5) 
the enlistment in the ordinary way of a large number of 
recruits on special terms. The fourth of our propositions 
requires to be specially dealt with: the others require no 
explanation or elaboration. What we mean by the 
organisation of a Territorial Army is this. We would 
inquire in every parish or ward in the towns and in every 
rural parish in England, Scotland, and Ireland, what men 
still physically fit, be their age what it might if it was 
below sixty-five, resided there who had acquired military 
training (drill and the use of the rifle),—(qa) in the regular 
Army ; (b) in the Militia or Yeomanry ; (c) in the Volun- 
teers ; (d) in the Navy as Marines or bluejackets ; (e) in 
the Police; and (f) in any other foreign or Colonial 
military force. To such drilled and trained men a 
patriotic appeal should be made to inscribe themselves 
upon the lists of regiments to be raised in each town 
and county in the three kingdoms,—the big counties and 
big cities would, of course, have two or three, or even four, 
battalions to each regiment. The men thus inscribing 
themselves should be given a retaining fee to begin with, 
and a weekly fee afterwards, and should accept conditions 
of service which should be, as we have suggested before, 
something of this kind. Unless the force were to be 
embodied in case of actual invasion, nothing more would 
be required of the men than a weekly muster and drill, 
say on Saturdays, and as much rifle practice as possible. 
The men, that is, would remain in their homes, and they 
would not be required to leave work or to take the field 
except for the great emergency arising for which 
they were raised,—i.e., to defend their country. Care 
should, of course, be taken not to harass unduly such a 
force by insisting on the minutie of drill. It would be 
enough to ensure that they would be able to execute the 
very simple movements required in modern war. What 
would be insisted on would be the handling of the rifle, and 
fur this the men must be taken by train or omnibus tothe 
butts. The general organisation of the regiments being 
for work and not for show, the pipe-clay part of soldiering 
would not be attended to. Men, that is, would be 
allowed to dress as they liked, though, in case they actually 
took the field, a uniform Norfolk jacket of stout serge and 
a great-coat should be issued to them in order to ensure 
them the ful! rights of combatants. As to officers. These 
should be for the most part supplied by men now on the 
retired list, who had served the Queen either with com- 
Missions or as non-commissioned officers. No class dis- 
tinctions should be made, and men originally inscribed as 
privates who showed military keenness and intelligence, 
provided it was evident that they would command the con- 
fidence of the men they would lead, should be at once raised 
from the ranks. At first the force would possibly. be 
somewhat under-ofticered, but if only a wise and judicious 
choice were made of the commanding officer he would 
soon be able to obtain what extra- officers he needed 
out of the ranks, by asking the men to elect officers, 
subject to his veto. Such regiments of veterans, 
though homely in appearance, would certainly not be 
wanting in valour, and need not be wanting in esprit.de 
corys. In each regiment companies might be formed 
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awording to the various sources from which thé men 

drew their original instruction,—a Regular company, a 
Militia company, a Police company, and so forth. 
How many trained men could be raised in this 
way it is impossible for us to say, but supposing tliat 
owing to the formation of Lord Wemyss’s Volun- 
teer Reserve no Volunteers joined, we should imagine 
that at least three hundred thousand men might 
be obtuined, provided that they were properly ap- 
pealed to and properly treated,—v.e., made to feel that they 
were doing a patriotic service which the nation would 
know how to reward, not that they were going back to a 
rigid barrack discipline which, if it suited young men, 
would not suit them now they were old. Of course, there 
must be strict discipline in the essential sense, but not in 
the way of worrying about clothes-buttons. We shall be 
told, no doubt, that all this is talk, and that the War 
Office could not bother itself even to consider so fantastic 
a scheme. It is too busy over far more important things. 
That we admit, and therefore we suggest that the 
Government should not ask the War Office to undertake 
the work, but should delegate it to a special set of Com- 
inissioners, to whom a perfectly free hand should be given 
to take the necessary steps for raising a Territorial Army 
for home defence. Such Commissioners should include 
men of various experience. A man like Lord Wantage 
might represent the Regulars and the Militia, while Lord 
Wemyss and a couple or so of the most active Volunteer 
Colonels could supply the latest knowledge of citizen 
soldiering. Mr. Arno!d-Forster—if he were not wanted 
elsewhere—might be asked to bring to the work his 
clear head and his intimate knowledge of things military, 
and one or two great employers of labour, and, if possible, 
one or two leading working men possessed of organising 
ability, should also be asked to serve. Such a Commis- 
sion, empowered to use the authority of the War Office 
on the one hand, and on the other to act like a private 
business firm—v.¢c., to act when, where, and how it best 
could, and not by red-tape regulations would, we belicve, 
be able to produce practical results of the greatest im- 
portance. 

If the Government will not listen to any such scheme, 
and makes no effort to deal with the problem 
of how to utilise the trained men in the nation, 
we would appeal to voluntary effort, and would sug- 
gest that in every city and in every county Parish 
Committees should get to work to hunt up and get into 
a list by means of a house-to-house canvass, the names ct 
the men in their parishes who are trained to arms, aud 
to ask those men without pledging themselves finally 
whether, if proper arrangements were made, they would 
join a Territorial Army for home defence. Such a thing 
is not in any sense impossible. A canvass of that kind 
is constantly made by both political parties when a 
Parliamentary division is being organised. Even if a 
house-to-house canvass were not possible, a reply post- 
card sent to every man on the Parliamentary Register 
would suffice. The card might run: “ (1) Have you had 
a wilitary training? (2) If so, would you serve in a 
Territorial Army for home defence under fair and 
reasonable conditions? If the answer is ‘ Yes’ werely 
drop this card as it is into the pillar-box.” Probably such 
4 canvass would get replies from half the available 
and willing men. [But even if only that result were 
achieved, what a useful foundation would be laid. ‘There 
would be a register of, perhaps, two hundred thousand 
trained men in existence. Of course we admit that 
in a case of this kind voluntary effort would in 
many ways be unable to accomplish what (rovernment 
could accomplish through a Commission, but if (rovern- 
ment will not act and remains spellbound, voluntary 
effort might still accomplish a great deal, and prepare 
against the day when the spell shall be broken and the 
(rovernment snall realise that, without encouraging panic 
or showing any unwise alarm, they can, and ought to 
banish all thought of foreign interference, and to set all 
our regular troops free for service abroad, by preparing 
an efficient system of home defence. 





MR. BALFOUR. 
E cannot notice without the strongest eapres- 
sion of indignation the attempt which is being 
made by the Morning Post, and by the papers which 





follow in its wake, to single out Mr. Balfour and make 
him the special scapegoat of the Administration. If this 
were done because Mr. Balfour was known to be in a 
peculiar degree responsible for the conduct of the 
war we should not protest so strongly, but consider- 
ing that he has only the collective responsibility, 
which he shares with the whole of the rest of the 
Cabinet, we regard this “‘hunt of obloquy” with which 
he is now being p'isued with feelings of disgust. 
If we look below the rhetoric of the attacks, it is pretty 
clear that what the newspapers are so furious about is not 
anything Mr. Balfour has done, but what he has said. 
They are angry, and very naturally angry, at the way 
in which the war has been conducted, and because 
Mr. Balfour has happened to be the first Minister to 
break silence, and because he has not talked about 
the war in the way his critics thought becoming, he 
is assailed with a storm of words. It is not a pleasant 
omen to see a statesman attacked because he has not used 
the particular kind of verbal sauce which the newspapers 
think appropriate to the occasion. We may, perhaps, 
agree that Mr. Balfour did not show any very great 
oratorical finesse in his speeches, but we, at any rate, shall 
not blame him for not taking more trouble to sugar his 
public utterances to the public taste. That he has been 
unskilful in bis political advocacy seems to us a very 
poor reason for attacking him. We have no ulterior 
motives for defending him, and much as we admire his 
character and his abilities, and much as we think the 
nation owes him in the past, we should not hesitate for an 
instant to acquiesce in, or even to demand, his withdrawal 
from public life if we thought such withdrawal would 
in the very least degree conduce to a better manage- 
ment of public affairs. When public interests are involved 
there must be no thought of private feelings, or even of 
past services. The only thing to be considered is how 
best to provide tor the adequate conduct of the business 
of the nation. 

But what ground is there for believing that it is Mr. 
Balfour who stops the way for better management at the 
War Office or at the seat of war? We see no reason to 
suppose that the able men (unnamed) whom the Morning 
Post and Daily News think could do so much better than 
Mr. Balfour and his colleagues, would in reality manage 
public affairs with greater energy or intelligence. If 
there stood outside the Cabinet a group of administrators 
--and it is administrative ability we want—so able and 
so experienced that it was universally admitted that they 
could cope with the situation far better than the present 
Ministry, we should agree at once that they had better be 
tried. But where are those great administrators 2? Was 
the last Liberal Government, with its refusal to provide 
cordite, so great an administrative success that we 
must turn to it now? We admit that two men in 
that Government did show real power and_states- 
manship when in office, and have shown it since— 
Mr. Asquith and Sir Henry Fowler—and personally 
we would gladlv see them asked to bring their force and 
judgment to the nation’s aid. But beyond these two 
men we cavnot honestly say that we think there is outside 
the Cabinet any greater stock of ability than there is 
inside it. What we have to consider, and it is the only 
thing to consider, is how the government of the country 
can be best carried on. Now, there is an excellent rule 
against “‘ swapping horses”? when one is crossing a stream. 
We do not say that this can be applied universally any 
more than any other rule. There might be circumstances 
when the change would have to take place even in mid- 
stream, but one must be absvlutely certain that such a 
change would be for the better before it could be thought 
of. You must be sure not merely that the old horses 
have done badly in the last five miles, but also that there 
is no chance of them being able to do well again for the 
next five. ‘Those, then, who are considering whether they 
shall Jend their aid to the overthrow of Mr. Baltour, 
and with him of the Cabinet, must ask themselves 
whether he is not the kind of man who is likely, in spite 
of the present blunders, to do well in the future. They 
wust not think of his personal feelings, or be swayed by 
any sense of gratitude for the past. They must think 
solely of what achievements may be expected from him in 
the time to come. In our own opinion, Mr. Balfour is the 
very mau to lead the nation at a great crisis, for he has 
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the quietness and the strength, the unfailing patriotism and 
the willingness to sacrifice himself, which are essential to the 
conduct of a great war. He is not the man to flinch or to 
despair, or to he afraid of askine creat sacrifices from the 
nation. As we saw when he was Chief Secretary for Ireland, 
he possesses the mens YU in arduis and is not awed by 
opposition or flurried by attacks, however violent. Next, 
he has shown himself a man of strong judgment, and 
what is more, a man able to make up his mind, and when 
he bas made it up, to stick to his determination. The 
only real fault that Mr. Balfour bas displayed as a 
statesman is one which we deal with elsewhere. He has 
once or twice yielded to the notion that a Government 
cannot go beyond public opinion, but must get the 
country converted hefore it can move with sufficient 
weight and authority to accomplish the carrying out of 
any verv momentous scheme. In fact, Mr. Balfour has 
not realised sufficiently in the nast the necessity for 
making the country follow him. But this. though a graye 
fault, is not one which we believe Mr. Balfour would 
repeat. In a great crisis he wonld not wait for the 
country to be converted to the right course, but would 
insist. on their following him. Lastly, Mr. Balfour is not 
afraid of taking responsibility, and while he has a keen 
and rec ptive intellect, he is not caught by wild or sensa- 
tional schemes, or betrayed by over-activity of mind, 

For these reasons we believe that Mr. Balfour is not 
the man to be sent about his business at this erisis 
because he has blundered, or rather because he has not 
prevented his colleagues from blundering, and so rightly 
shares with them the recponsibility for the blunters that 
have oceurred. We hold rather that he is still to be looked 
upon asthe statesman best fitted to carry the war throngh 
to theend. What we would do. then, is not to dismiss Mr 
B.lfeur alone, or in company with the bulk of bis colleagues, 
but to make his position in the Ministry stronverand more 
prominent, No wise man would wish to deprive Lord 
Salisbury of power and anthority, for his is still the wisest 
mind in the Empire. Tried, however, as he has been, itis 
impossible that he ean continne to act as both Foreign 
S «retary and Prime Minister much longer. But itis simpls 
impossible for him to leavethe Foreign Office. Let him 
then. cease to be Prime Minister, and allow Mv. Bilfour to 
be the head of the Administration ; and when Mr. Bilfour 
is that let him act not as primus inter pares but as the real 
Premier,—the man whose will must he oheyed. There is 
only one more change which we think shonld be made. 
Lord Lansdowne should leave the War Office, and should 
be replaced by a man of exceptional vigour and resource, 
one willing to take plenty of responsibility, and to try new 
and even daring expedients, and capable also of taking 
bg steps without reference to the Treasury and on his 
own respensibilitiv. 
to Lord Lansdowne, who has done, we are gure, his 
best, and has not spared himself in the national interests 
but. no one can say that he is the man for a great crisis, 
or in any case the kind of man we have described. Those, 
then, who think that the man we have described is the 
kind of man now wanted will not hesitate to declare that 
Lord Lansdowne should change his office. It is absurd 
to sav that there would be anv disgrace inflicted apon 
Lerd Lansdowne. Nobody wants that, or dreams of that 
Only a new situation has arisen, and in order to deal with 
it we want a different type of man. But if Lord Lans- 
downe is to go, who is to take his place 2? We suggested 
Jast week that Sir Michael Hcks-B-ach is the type of 
man who will be wanted to reorganise the War Office, 
not now, but after the waris over. At present, of course, 
Sir Michael cannot be spared. The man, then, we would 
suggest would be Mr. Arnold-Forster. He is fall of 
energy, bis youth is in his favour, he has had a business 
training, he is not afraid of hitting hard, he bas no axes 
to grind, and he knows the personnel of the Army. Of 
course such an appointment would be a terrible blow to 
many of our soldiers of the rank of General, and, in fact, 
to all the military Brahmins of Pall Mall, but we are 
inclined to think that a blow of that kind is at the present 
moment just what would do them most good. 

B+ fore we leave the subject of the exiggerated attacks 
on Mr. Balfour—attucks whick, though they are not, we 
beli-ve, inspired by any unworthy motive, have in them 
the worst elements of panic—let us ask our readers to 
remember that these sort of attacks are always made on 
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statesmen in moments of doubt and difficulty, ang 
often on statesmen who a year or even @ month or 80 
afterwards are regarded as national heroes. Abraham 
Lincoln, for example, was during one period of the 
war constantly assailed as an honest but utterly jp. 
comp-tent muddler who misunderstood the situation 
political and militarv, who clung to and shielded official 
incompetence, and who must be got rid of at all costs if 
the nation was to be saved. Yet who thinks now that 
this was a just judgment? Let the nation keep its head 
over these attacks on Mr. Balfour, and take action, not 
on newsprper Clamour, but only if it can be shown 
that Mr. Balfour is incompetent for the work before 
us, and that there are others ready to take his place who 
are infinitely more competent. 





THE COAL TRADE. 
ath it may affect one personally, the fact ig 


of great interest that, during the past week or 
two, at a time of perfect harmony in the mining industry, 
coal has commanded prices higher than have been reached 
for many years, except for short periods during serious 
strikes. Nor can it cause surprise that in some quarters 
a state of things so remarkable, and to great numbers of 
people so eminently inconvenient, should be prompting 
talk of “rings” and “corners,” local or even national, 
Persons interested in the coal trade can hardly resent 
these suggestions, though they may deny that they rest 
upon any solid foundation. For it is not so very long 
since leading coal-owners were more or less openly dis. 
cussing whether it was not possible to devise means of 
checking the fierce competition by which prices were kept 
l-vel so low as to preclude the possibility of sub. 
stantial profits, except to the owners of a small number 
of comparatively new and advantageously circumstanced 
pits. With that view, only some two or three years ago, 
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suggestions were put forward on high authority for the 
formation of a national limited liability company of 
existing coal-owners for the purchase and resale, at. prices 
to be arranged partly by district boards and partly by a 
central board of the company, of all the coal produced by 
its members, Among the miners, again, more or less ins 
fluential voices have been often raised in favour of pro- 
posals for the limitation cf output, a device by which, 
is it was argued, the prices of coal could be kept 
up, and the coal- owners deprived of any excuse for 
d-manding the reduction, or refusing the elevation, of 
wages. The thing was to be managed, if possible, by 
irrangement with the emplovers, and supposing that, the 
‘atter had taken up the ingenious project of combination 
put forward, as we have just mentioned, on their own side, 
it might well have happened that some understanding 
with the men, for a regulation of the amonnt of coal 
raised, would be found necessary. 


There is, therefore, no @ priori reason whatever for 
rejecting the idea that the present exalted prices for coal 
may have been brought about by the adoption and pursuit 
of a definite policy on the part of those interested in the 
trade, To cherish such a theory does not involve the 
imputation to coal-owners and miners of a “ double dose 
of original sin.” It simply credits them with a successful 
resort to methods of what we may call negative co-opera- 
tion, only designed to secure reasonable remuneration to 
those engaged in an occupation of a specially anxious and 
perilous character, which for many years has been some- 
what scantily rewarded. While saving this, however, let 
us hasten to add that,in our judgment, there is hardly 
anv conceivable form of trade and industrial @¢ »mbination 
which, in practice, would be fraught with so much danger 
to the pubiie as would a National Coal Trust. A River 
Trust in India, if such a thing could be imagined, would 





scarcely have it in its power, or be under temptation, to take 
steps liable to produce more widespread disasterand misery. 
Indeed, if there were evidence of the probable, to say 
nothing of the actual, formation of a national Syndicate for 
the contre] of the coal supply in this country, the case for 
drastic intervention on the part of the State would seem 
to us overwhelming. But is there evidence to support 
any such conclusion? We confess that we are quite 
unable to discern it, and that the probabilities seem to 








point in quite another direction. The things needed for 
the effective operation of a Coal Syndicate might be 
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Will any one seriously suggest that if so vast an enter- 
prise had been on foot for some weeks or months past 
everybody connected with or invited to participate in it 
would have been so satisfied with his share in the actual 
and probable proceeds as to refrain from revealing the 
whole scheme in the columns of the daily Press? Again, 
if the high price of coal and the difficulty of getting 
needed supplies of fuel at any price, from which the great 
metal industries have suffered of late, could with any 
plausibility be attributed to concerted action on the part of 
the coal-owners, not to speak of the miners, is it not abso- 
lutely certain that the country would have been ringing 


with denunciations of the ill-omened and unscrupulous | 


“combine” from those so gravely inconvenienced by its 
operation ? Nothing of the kind has happened, and in 
the last number of the Jron and Steel Trades Journal we 
Had it explicitly recognised that the “ serious deficiency of 
fuel,” which “ undoubtedly” exists, has occurred at a period 
at which, “in all the mining centres, ..... maximum 
outputs are attained, except where the railways are 


unable to cope with the traffic.’ The same authority | 


coes on to say that the deficiency iu question “ arises not 
from the inadequate resources of the pits or the insuf- 
ficienev of the labour to work them, but from the inability 
of the great carrving companies in the interior of the 
country to transport the coal from the pit-bank to the 
consumer. Traffic,” it is added, “has become so con- 
gested that London merchants have in many cases ouly 
been able to get their requirements satisfied by outbidding 
buyers in other parts of the country.” This is not said by 
way of blime to the railway companies. It is recognised 
that the d-mand on their resources has b-en quite extra- 
ordinary, » wing to an exceptional combination of circum- 
stances. There bas been the very large development of 
general goods traffic, due to the happily almost universa! 
prosperity of our manufacturing industries. There has 
Leen the immense demand for coal supplies occasioned by 
the needs of those industries in general and of those 
dealing with metais in particular. Further, there has 
been the special, and very heavy, traffic involved in the 
convevance to London and other ports of supplies of all 
kinds for the troops going to, and already in, South 
Africa. In the midst of all this vast volume of carrying 


business there came the Christmas season, with all its | 


normally aggravating influences. What wonder, then, if 
what in ordinary years is a time of congestion and disor- 
canisation of railway traffic, became in 1899-1900 a time of 
almost abject paralysis, so far as the carriage of minerals 
was concerned ? So it was, and two or three days before 
Christmas the railways dropped the attempt to convey 
coal about the country. The result was, in London— 
which is only served, to any large extent, by “ sea- 
coal” for industrial purposes—so rapid a depletion 
of stores that when towards the end of the Christmas 
week coal-trucks began to reach the Metropolis in 
large troops, they were all cleared out at once and 
hurried off in a body back to the collieries, There they 
arrived in numbers quite incompatible with good working 
arrangements,—one colliery, it is said, having some two 
miles of waggons standing outside its pits. Moreover by 
that time there had been some failure of production, for 
over a large part of the Midland mining districts, at any 
rate, the miners practically did no work in Christmas 
week, glad to take the prolonged playtime after a spell of 
cood work and wages, and also probably thinking that if 
they sent up coal it would not get away from the collieries. 
Thus, and into the New Year, the long paralysis of railway 
carriage arrangements reacted upon, and produced an 
actual though temporary check in, the supply of coal 


just when such an occurrence was certain to operate very | 


inconveniently upon an excited market. And it 1s un- 
certain how soon the normal rapidity and smoothness of 


production and conveyance to consumers may be restored, | 


—uncertain, indeed, how soon the supply will quite fully 
overtake the vast demand. The railways are short not 
only of waggons, but of men for the handling of the 
traffic.—the Midland alone, it is said, having lost three 
thousand of its servants by the calling out of the 
Reservists. The collieries also have lost considerable 
numbers of their most energetic men, and it has to be 
borne in mind that the fresh increase in wages lately 
decreed by the Conciliation Board, and assented to as 





directed towards, but could not be done in, a “corner.” 
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adequate by a unanimous vote of the Miners’ |'deration 
| at Cardiff this week, will in all probability tend to check, 
rather than increase, production. With working men 
already making a good wage at a very laborious occupa- 
tion, an increase in the rate of pay is almost sure, in a 
large proportion of cases, to lead to a slight diminution 
in the amount of work done. 

In view of all these circumstances, it will, we think, be 
recognised that to account for the occurrence, and if it 
should be so, the continuance, of a want of perfect balance 
between supply and demand in the coal trade, and of un- 
| pleasantly high prices in consequence, it is not necessary 

to adopt any theory of the existence of a Trust among 
coal-owners, which is essentially improbable, or even among 
merchants, in London. The latter, though more readily 
| conceivable, is, we are assured, on authority which seems 
to us good, not a fact. And though some of the London 
merchants are doubtless doing a roaring trade and enjoy- 
ing the situation, there are probably not a few of them 
who find it quite as inconvenient as their customers. The 
| far-sighted and enterprising gentlemen who bought coal 
largely on contract some considerable time back, and who 
have plenty of storage room, and of railway waggons of 
their own,—these are having a “ good time.” But those 
who did not foresee and make arrangements in view of 
what was coming, are probably suffering substantial 
losses. So it would appear from a very slight application 
of arithmetic to recent figures as to pit prices, on the one 
hand, and as to rates fixed under the auspices of that 
uugust authority, the London Coal Exchange, on the 
other, when account is taken of the intermediate 
charges said to be unavoidable. We here assume, 
of course, that what is sold as “ Best A’s” does not 
consist of a blend of what was bought as * Second 
vs” and “Third C’s.’” There are mysteries in the 
coal as in the wine trade, but caveat emptor. As to the 
coal-owners, it would be rash to assume that they are as a 
class rolling up fortunes. Quite possibly half, or even 
two-thirds, of the total present output of coal is being 
delivered—when the railway companies are obliging— 
under contracts entered into in July last for twelve months 
or more. <A certain, not large, preportion of owners who 
never, or rarely, make long selling contracts must be 
doing magnificently. But the majority are probably, 
after a long period of depression, only profiting at present 
by the high prices over the smaller part of their pro- 
duction. Of course, if the boom lasts six months longer, 
there will be a different story to tell, though before that 
time those concerned in the trade will do well to consider 
whether moderation in prices may not prove, iu the long 
run, a more paying policy than that of grasping at the 
mehest rates attainable. Meanwhile it 1s a matter for 
public thankfulness that throughout the mining districts, 
by peaceful arraugement, and generally, if not in every 
case, after representative discussion, the actual “ winners” 
of the coal are obtaiivg a substantial share in the en- 
hanced rewards of their industry. 








IRELAND AND THE WAR. 

| M® WILLIAM O’BRIEN, who of late has shown a 
a disposition to emerge from his _ self-imposed 
| obscurity into the political arena, has come forward with 
a practical suggestion. Addressing a meeting of the 
United Irish League at Letterkenny on Sunday, he 
pointed out that Ireland was now garrisoned by a vere 
small body of regular British troops, and would on!y 
require the arms and marksmansh'p of tle Boers to turu 
' the river Shannon into another Modder or$Tuyela. Here, 
at least, we have advanced a step beyond those cheap 
resolutions of sympathy with the Republics which have 
| been carried at so many Irish District and County Councils 
during the last few months. The choice of the Sbpannor, 
no doubt, was due to a desire to obliterate from that 
river the stigma of ridicule attached to it by Thackeray’s 
famous ballad in ’48, when “They beat the rattattoo, 
and the peelers came in view, and that ended the shalloo 
on Shannon shore.” Nothing could have been more 





resolute than the tone of Mr. O’Brien’s speech, as a 
logical sequel to which one might have expected the 
speedy enrolment of a corps of Shannon sharpshooters, or 
Mayo mounted “ Wild Geese,” with Mr. O’Brien as their 
commandant, But by one of those disastrous coincidences 
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so familiar to the student of Nationalist polemics, while 
Mr. O’Brien at Letterkenny was advocating the adoption 
of forcible methods for the restraint of Imperialism, 
Mr. Blake, M.P., at Longford was vigorously de- 
nouncing the proposed Irish-American invasion of 
Canada. Indeed, he went so far as to say that if he 
thought these threats serious and capable of substantial 
execution, he would not have been there at all. “He 
would have borrowed a Mauser that day, learned the new 
rifle practice, and taken passage to help defend his wife 
and cbildren and grandchildren from his brother Home- 
rulers.” The question, in short, for Mr. Blake would not 
have been “ Shall I slay my brother Boer ?” but “ Shall I 
slay my brother Home-ruler ’” and he leaves us in no 
doubt whatever that he would have answered it cheerfully 
in the affirmative. 

The cynical observer may remark, of course, that these 
two utterances are equally devoid of real significance, and 
do no more than neutralise each other. For ourselves, we 
should be very sorry to place the courageous declaration 
of the former Prime Minister of Ontario on the same 
level as the bellicose vapourings of the founder of New 
Tipperary. Both are eloquent Irishmen, but in the case 
ot Mr. Blake to the gift of picturesque expression is 
added the experience of the responsible and successful 
administrator of a great province. It is this experience 
which enables him to estimate at its true worth this 
empty menace of an invasion of Canada, and to rate the 
frothy rhetoric of the New York tavern politicians on a par, 
let us say, with Mr. O’ Brien’s modest proposal for the build- 
ing of entrenchments along the Shannon. If any of 
our readers should be disposed to interpret the evidences 
of hostility displayed by Mr. O’Brien and other journalists 
as indicating the existence of a genuine and dangerous 
disaffection in Ireland at the present juncture, we believe 
them to be entirely mistaken. Still waters run deep. 
When people mean business—even when they are Irish- 
men—they may be trusted to keep their counsel and 
refrain from rhetoric. England’s adversity is always 
Ireland’s opportunity so far as the “ Little Irelander” is 
concerned, and if it gives Mr. O’Brien any satisfaction to 
“let a screech out of himself,’ as his countrymen say, it 
does us no harm, and enlivens, if it does not impress, the 
bulk of his compatriots. Mr. O’Brien, it should be 
added, is never convincing when he assumes the role of 
the physical-force man. His most energetic excursions 
into the domain of action, as opposed to that of rhetoric, 
tarnished, rather than enhanced, the lustre of his aureole. 
You cannot make a first-rate recruiting sergeant out of a 
political martyr who refuses to travel third class. 

Is the war, then, popular in Ireland ? To answer that 
question affirmatively would be undoubtedly going 
too far, but a flat denial would be equally wide of the 
mark. Mr. O’Brien’s histrionics are discounted by all 
educated Nationalists ; even the masses regard him some- 
what in the light of a ‘ play-actor,” and applaud the 
artist without in the least heeding the politician. The 
attitude of the Irish irreconcilable was beautifully defined 
by Mr. Pat O’Brien, M.P., in a speech delivered at Balla, 
County Mayo, last Saturday, when he said: “ We love 
the Boer, not for his personal merits, but because he is 
an enemy of our enemy; but we love Ireland more.” ‘To 
the young men of Ireland who “contemplated going to 
the Transvaal at the bidding of England to help in this 
unjust war to kill a people rightly struggling to be free,” 
Mr. Pat O’Brien had nothing very terrible to say. “ He 
would only repeat what the old Cork woman had said to 
her son, ‘Good-bye, and may the Lord have mercy on 
you’”: and the “immense gathering ” which bung 
upon the speaker’s words greeted this denunciation 
with the discriminating tribute of laughter. One thing 
is tolerably certain: abuse of the Irish soldiers at the 
front is not only distasteful to the mass of their com- 
patriots, but it will not be tolerated by them. The 
effurts which bave been teutatively made in this direction 
by certain Irish journals have already been in great 
m: asure discontinued, and we find the Dublin Independent, 
the most robust of the Nationalist organs in the Irish 
capital, not only providing its readers with the latest 
telegrams from the seat of war, written by an English 
loyalist, but admitting in its editorial columns that Sir 


than a sneaking admiration for Lord Roberts. There js 
in short, very little to choose between the tone of the 
leading Nationalist journals and that of the Socialist oy 
extreme Radical prints in London. What the people 
really think is hard to state with certainty, but the igno. 
minious fiasco of the demonstrations in Dublin at the 
time of Mr. Chamberlain’s visit cannot be said to indicate 
a widespread abhorrence of the war policy of the 
Government. Even the windows of the Celtic 
Literary Society were so unchivalrous as to refuse to 
open wide enough to allow the fair spokeswoman of 
the Transvaal Committee to address the populace, 
If the war is not popular in Ireland, the tighting 
undoubtedly is. A conclusive answer to the sneers 
directed against the “ cheap loyalty of the landlord class” 
has been found in the formation of the Irish Hunt con. 
tingent for the Imperial Yeomanry. Mr. Winston 
Churchill’s appeal to the foxhunters of the United 
Kingdom has nowhere met with a prompter response 
than in Ireland, and we have very little doubt that, if 
Volunteer corps existed in Ireland, the readiness of the 
rank-and-file to offer themselves for active service in 
South Africa would in no whit fall behind that shown on 
this side of St. George’s Channel. Certainly we should 
be surprised to learn that the recruiting for the regular 
Army had fallen off in Ireland since the declaration of the 
war. So long as England refuses to give Paddy a legiti. 
mate excuse for fighting against her, he is very well con- 
tent to fight on her side, not merely for the fighting’s 
sake, though that naturally attracts him, but because the 
bravest and most illustrious of his compatriots are to be 
found there. Lord Roberts and Sir George White may 
both be fairly claimed as Irishmen, the one by blood, the 
other by long residence and family association with 
Waterford, while every Munsterman will tell you that 
Lord Kitchener owes his success to his baving once 
lived in the kingdom of Kerry. We have seen that 
the irreconcilable Nationalist does not profess to 
love the Boer “for his personal merits ”—a greater 
contrast than that which exists in creed and temperament 
between the [rish and the Boers, could hardly be imagined 
—but because he has taken the field against the English. 
He is careful to add that he “loves Ireland more,” and, 
spite of Plunket’s famous impromptu, we believe that even 
the irreconcilable means“ Irishmen” when he says “Ireland,” 
and that the feelings aroused in him by the gallantry of 
the Inniskillings or the Dublins are by no means unalloyed 
with pride and satisfaction. As Mr. Godley said in our 
columns in his lines on the fight at Glencoe, “ Soldiers 
are links to unite us for ever, Soldiers of Erin that died 
for the Queen,”—and we feel pretty sure that O’Connell, 
who at the height of his power did not hesitate to declare 
his passionate devotion to the person of the Sovereign, 
would have echoed the words. No; in spite of Messrs, 
William aud Patrick O’Brien, we cannot bring ourselves 
to admit that national sentiment in Ireland is solid for 
President Kruger. That sentiment, we are convinced, 
finds truer expression in the message of Lord Roberts to 
America, and in the gallantry of the Irish troops in the 
field. And if Ireland were ever threatened with invasion 
by any ‘‘ enemy of the enemy,” we cannot help thinking 
that even amongst Nationalist Members the example of 
Mr. Blake would be followed more freely than the advice 
of Mr. William O’Brien. Distance lends enchantment to 
the view, but even at a distance of six thousand miles the 
fiercest Nationalists find it impossible to profess dis- 
interested affection for the Boer. 


GOVERNMENT AND PUBLIC OPINION. 

\ R. BALFOUR’S speech at Manchester passed at one 
As point from the region of explanation of particular 
mishaps into that of general politics. He does not ques- 
tion—no one, indeed, can question—that we might bave 
made very much more effective preparation for the war in 
South Africa, but he denies that the absence of this 
preparation involves any reflection on the wisdom of the 
Government. It is not, in his opinion, material whether 
the Government did or did not see that war was 
inevitable,—whether, in common with ‘‘the great mass, 
not only of public opinion, but of that portion of public 











George White’s defence of Ladysmith is unquestionably 
“fine” and “ gallant,” and confessing to something more 


opinion which knew most of South African affairs,” 
they thought up to the last moment that peace was within 
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reach, or whether they had come to the conclusion before 
the prorogation of Parliament that the Boer leaders had 
determined to send an ultimatum the moment that they 
were ready. In either case Ministers would have done, 
and must have done, precisely what they did. They can 
now see clearly enough that a different policy might have 
averted our recent disasters. But this lifting of the veil 
does not alter the fact that for the Government to have 
attempted then what we now see it would have been well 
to attempt, would have been a policy of insanity,—the 
policy of men blind to all the conditions under which 
English statesmen have to work. To think otherwise is to 
forget the necessary defects of English institutions, and the 
inseprrable connection which links those defects to the 
merits which have made England what she is. The defect in 
which our recent reverses have their origin is the denial of 
sufficient rapidity to the Executive Government. The 
merit with which this defect is associated is the inability 
ot a Government to act ‘‘unless it has the support of 
those who sit behind it,” or. as Mr. Balfour seems rather 
to mean, unless it has the support in matters of national 
importance of those who sit opposite to it as well. It was 
worth anything to go into this struggle a united people ; 
whereas if the Government had made in August the 
preparations they have had to make since they would 
have gone into it at most a united party. 

It is not necessary to inquire how far this is a true 
description of our constitutional system, since we may 
admit all that Mr. Balfour says, and yet not admit 
its relevance to the particular purpose for which he 
says it. The Government, as he regards it, is simply 
the creature of public opinion. The Executive dors not 
exist to carry out a policy conceived by itself; it is 
simply a waiter upon Providence, and its Providence 
is the man in the street. When he has been stimulated 
by his favourite newspaper to demand that the Govern- 
ment shall do this or that, and when enough news- 
papers have brought their readers to demand that the 
Government. shall do this rather than that, then, but 
not till then, Ministers can venture to give effect to 
what they know to be sound policy. But this is a 
process which needs time for its working out. The 
normal position of English Ministers is that of sailors 
waiting fora wind. However well they may know in what 
direction the prow of the vessel ought to be pointed, their 
knowledge is valueless so long as the sails flap idly 
against the mast. A good deal might be urged against 
the morality of this doctrine, if it were necessary for our 
present purpose to urge it. We might point out that, 
supposing Mr. Balfour’s picture to be a true one, it owes 
its truth in a great measure to the timidity, congenital or 
inherited, of English politicians. Probably no English 
Minister of equal ability and position has ever cared less 
for office than the present Leader of the House of 
Commons, yet here we have him defending a thesis which, 
if it means anything, means that office has an intrinsic 
value over and above the opportunities which it affords 
its possessor of giving effect to his convictions. We do 
not for a moment. believe that Mr. Balfour thinks any- 
thing of the kind. We are sure that no man better 
appreciates the unimportance of office except as a means 
to something better. So far as the present conflict is con- 
cerned, the position of a politician who had resigned his 
post in the summer rather than be a party to postponing 
the work of preparation any longer, would have been far 
preferable to that of a Minister who had consented to do 
nothing until the measures he thought necessary were 
demanded of him by public opinion. 

There is no need, however, to dwell further upon this 
point, because even if we concede the inability of «an 


English Minister to do anything in advance of public | 
opinion, we must still hold that Mr. Balfour has left | 


out one most important qualification of that inauvility. 
Let it be granted that “it was worth anything to us 
to go into this great struggle a united people,” it will 
still remain to be asked what steps the Government 
took towards bringing about the union they justly think 
so invaluable. The action of Ministers themselves is 


often the most important factor in the ereation of | 
public opinion. The charge which the Government will 
have to meet is not so much that they waited for a wind 
as that they did not whistle for it while they waited. 
4 Africa 


All through the early summer events in Sout 





excited little interest in England, because the speeches ot 
Ministers left the impression either that peace would 
be maintained or that the chief sufferers from wat 
would be the Boers. Very possibly this was the im- 
pression which the knowledge Ministers then possessed 


conveyed to themselves. There is no need to express 
an opinion on that point. What we are dealing with 
is Mr. Balfour’s hypothetical contention that even if 
Ministers “had come to the conclusion that all these 
negotiations were a sham and a snare, that the Boer 
leaders and the Orange Free State leaders were deter- 
mined to precipitate a war,” still, in the absence of a 
stronger public opinion than then existed, they ‘ could 
not with advantage to the country have taken other 
steps’ than those which they actually did take. To say 
this is to assume that public opinion is a mysterious force 
with the generation of which Ministers have nothing to 
do, and for this we can see no warrant whatever. On 
the contrary, such a view ignores, as it seems to us, one 
of the most important—in certain cases the most impor- 
tant—of the influences that go to the making of public 
opinion. Can Mr. Balfour mean that a strong Govern- 
ment, with a large majority behind it and a divided 
Opposition in front of it, stands no chance of being 
listened to by the nation when it speaks on masters 
vital, if not to national existence, at least to national 
prosperity ? It seems impossible that he should mean 
this, yet if he does not mean it how are we to under- 
stand his words? For ourselves, we are persuaded 
that if at any point of the negotiations Ministers had 
warned the country that their failure was extremely 
probable, that if they did fail it would be owing to the 
determination of the Boers to precipitate a war, and 
that for this war, if it came, large and costly prepara- 
tions ought at once to be made, they would have 
secured a measure of popular support very nearly, if 
not quite, as large as that which was accorded them 
when war had actually broken out. We doubt whether 
a single member of the Opposition Front Bench would 
have felt himself warranted in opposing war prepara- 
tions undertaken in consequence of such a warning. 
What happened afterwards would only have happened 
earlier. Criticism on the conduct of the negotiations 
would to a great extent have been silenced by the 
opening out of so serious a military prospect. Im- 
perialist Liberals like Sir Henry Fowler, Sir Edward 
Grey, or Mr. Asquith would have declared that in 
view of the statements made by the Prime Minister 
and the Leader of the House of Commons they had no 
choice but to support the Government. The Liberal 
leaders who dissented from this view would have 
stated their reasons for thinking that Ministers over- 
estimated the danger, but they would have been no more 
willing than the others to take the responsibility of 
trying to withhold what the Government declared to 
be indispensable. And the solitary division would 
have been challenged, as in the event it was chal- 
lenged, by a few extreme Radicals. In other words, 
the publie opinion for evidence of which Mr. Balfour 
says that Ministers were waiting, would have sprung 
into life at their word, and have supported them in 
making in advance the preparations which, in fact, it 
supported them in making after the urgent need of them 
had become apparent. It is more than likely that there may 
have been other reasons which prevented the Government 
from taking this course,—reasons which, whether adequate 
or not, Were at least intelligible and honourable. But as 
Mr. Balfour has chosen to put forward the unprepared- 
ness of publie opinion as the sole explanation, we have 
no choice but to insist on the fact that Ministers did 
nothing to make it better prepared. 


SOME ASPECTS OF ILLNESS. 
“PF AVERY man is a rascal when he is sick,” said Dr. 
-R-4 Johnson. If it is true, the high death-rate and 
prevailing illness must have marked a very high tide of 
| rascality in Eng!and during the last few weeks. The death- 





| rate in London has leaped up some fourteen per thousand, 
| while in the twin naval ports of Plymouth and Portsmouth 
the death record has been over forty-nine per thousand. The 
‘chief cause of this state of things is our now painfully 
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familiar visitor, which some foolish person christened 
“influenza,” but which is really a variety of malarial fever. 
There must be few persons now in England who have not 
had some experience of this terrible complaint, whose pre- 
valence and devastating power must be counted among the 
serious social factors of the time. For, while many forms of 
illness come and go, and the patient not only recovers, but 
may even be the better for his sufferings, the “ grippe” 
seems to accomplish nothing but pure mischief. Few of its 
victims are ever quite the same afterwards, and as for most 
of them, their system is weakened and demoralised for 
years, perhaps for life. If, too, there is anything in Dr. 
Jobnson’s theory as to the connection of illness with 
rascality, the prevailing epidemic suggests it more than 
most ailments. For, in addition to the bodily weakness 
resulting, all victims know only too well the even more 
distracting mental depression which follows. The world 
seems wrapped in gloom, every little difficulty in life looms 
up before the mind in gigantic proportions, the slightest task 
appears a burden too heavy to be borne. The vitality of 
the entire organism is so thoroughly depressed that the 
mind is conscious of the fact that the bodily organs are no 
longer its efficient ministers, and it is apt to take counsel of 
despair. Now, nothing is worse for the moral nature than 
that, for it is,the crime against the Holy Spirit, the fatal 
unbelief against the restorative forces of the universe. It is, 
of course, quite possible that the bodily powers may be gone, 
that the earthly tabernacle may be about to be @issolved, 
that the organs are no longer of ase for the mind to function 
tpon. Ifthat beso, we must meet the final fact in Nature 
with all the courage and faith we can summon, But we are 
not, of course, thinking of those about to die, brut of the 
victim who knows he sball live on, and who yet feels that life 
will not be worth living. He is the person who is in danger 
of moral degeneration, and to whom Dr. Johnson’s harsh 
words come as a possibly needed and wholesome moral 
tonic. 

For the sick man loses much of that which supports moral 
life. He loses courage; he is frightened by the shadows 
round about him, he takes alarm at the rude health of the 
world in general, and almost fears the braving contact of 
those who are well. He loses faith, for he finds, or seems to 
find, here and there, the supports of life on which he has so 
long leaned, giving way, and he feels an ab: ss of nncertainty 
beneath his feet. He loses that blissful zcrsouecance whieh 1s 
one of the greatest blessings of healtb, and which does so 
much to keep an erring world alive. It is so good and right 
to be able to forget a great deal in life; above all, to foryzet 
oneself. But the mind of the invalid is self-centred, bis intense 
self-conscioasness is as great a disease as his bodily mtirmities, 
his entire organism becomes a plexus of painful sensations,— 
those wakeful nights in which the ghastly failures of life 
are all enacted over again; those monotonous days when, left 
alene to oneself, the black shadows glide between one and the 
sun. This introspection works a deadly effect on the charac- 
ter, for it aims at the very springs of life. The invalid 
becomes selfish ; everything must for the time make way for 
him, every person must be converted into his agent. The 
kindnesses done by others are apt to be taken as matters of 
course, and often wonder is expressed that more wus not 
done. Again, it is oneself that is at the centre of things, a 
poor tortured Prometbeus who deserved a better fate, ani a 
whole planetary system of men and women circling round him, 
—a system whose entire purpose is to shield that bedside, and 
to furnish forth the creature comforts. The sick man suffers 
also and suff-rs heavily, from the suspension of the normal | 
relations between himself and his fellow-men. He is not so | 
much a man among men as a special object of interest, like 2. | 
new-born infant. He does not see other people on the usual 
terms; he feels he has a right to exact, under these cireum- 
stances, from them what he wonld not attempt to claim when 
well, and he knows that what he exacts will be conceded 
because he is weak, not necessarily because be is respected or 
loved. ‘“ To be weak is to be miserable,” and to be miserable 


aT 
do of sin, but we cannot think either purposeless, Indeeq 
there is good scientific ground for holding that disease jg “ 
integral and inevitable factor in life; while it is certain that 
many diseases which seem when they come dire misfortaneg 
really rid the system of some fatal tendency and prepare the 
way for health. We do not say that all diseases have that 
useful function to perform ; for we have already admitted 
that, from our finite point of view, we can see only mischief 
in this mysterious and persistent epidemic of influenza, 
Many diseases there are which seem to have existed to urge 
on mankind discoveries of a remedial character, and so 
disease has greatly enlarged the knowledge and raised the 
powers of mankind. However, we are considering the subject 
now from the individual rather than from the universal 
point of view. Is there anything to be said for disease 
from the moral standpoint of the individual? Is it good, as 
the Psalmist said, to have been afflicted ? How should we 
appreeiate, were it a possibility, a world where every 
one was entirely healthy, where every muscle, every nerve, 
every organ, was in completest vigour, where no ache nor 
pain ever troubled a single human being until death came 
naturally at the end of a very long life? Such a prospect 
seems at first to one whose life has been prostrated by suffer. 
ing quite enchanting; it seems like the lost Paradise come 
back, or a foretaste of the Happy Isles beyond the golden 
and crimson clouds of sunset. But would it mean that in 
reality ? Would not the world of absolute health be for men 
as they are as unsatisfactory as the ideal of “ Tithonus,” the 
ideal of earthly immortality? Apart from the fact that all 
motive into further deep research into the laws of physical 
life would have disappeared, think of the effect on character. 
Tt seems to us that the race would become terribly hardened. 
That cold selfishness which one often observes in a very 
handsome and brilliant man or woman, self-satisfied, self. 
secure, as little satisfies the soul as the regular features 
fail to satisfy the esthetic sense. However we may 
philosophise about it, bodily perfection has not generally 
gone with the noblest spiritual or intellectual endowment. 
Indeed, Lombroso, loving his paralox, has claimed 
disease and genius as almost inseparable, Our own 
feeling may be thus summed up: In the first place, 
illness may be a moral educational agency; in the second 
place, the race as a whole has not yet earned the moral right 
of immanity from disease. If the sick-bed turns many men 
into rascals, it bas also turned some into saints. It works, as 
we have said, lack of courage, of faith, but it also prodaces 
the truest of Christian virtues, homility and resignation. 
The pride of the strong is brought down, the mighty of this 
world become as hittle children. The self-revelation of 
character has often been made by illness when all else had 
failed to draw forth those elusive but celestial gleams. The 
young life freely surrendered as a nurse or watcher to the 
intirm shines with a tender beauty which surpasses mere 
physical loveliness; and the mother bending over her sick 
child gives us a nearer suggestion as to the eternal love 
which, as poets have said, brought this universe into being, 
than aught else we know. But, as we have already 
suggested, the world has not yet earned the right 
to be well. We must not be giants until we bave ceased 
to use our strength as giants; it is not well for us to be 
perfectly strong until we are also perfectly tender towards 
one another. If the boy, with his absence of keen feeling 
and sympathetic imagination, were endowed with the physical 
prowess of the full-grown man, the resalt would not be more 








unfortunate than would a worl: of Apollos and Amazons with 
the half-developed moral natures which even the best of us 
only possess, We are being educated by our diseases as by 
our sins. Whether we sball ever eliminate either in this 
world we do not know; but Sheiley’s lovely vision of * King- 
less continents sinless as Euen” does not seem more, but 
less, substantial to thoughtful men as they feel their way 
among the thorns and rocks of this painful world. The sole 
anchor of hope is to feel the w orld as a real education to the 
human spirit, and part of that education is surely the mystery 





is to be moreor less bad. This, we think, is the general 


moral diagnosis underlying Johnson’s bold assertion, round 
and direct as a cannon-bali, that every man is a rascal when 
he is sick. 

But these sharp, dogmatic sayings are, after all, but balf- 


of disease, 
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ELOVED of the poet und the painter, appealing by the 
inimitable grace of their curves and marvel of their 





We know no more ot the crigin of diseuse than we 
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mution to all mankind, the waves of the sea take easily their 
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high place with the stars and the mountains as some of the 


chief glories attendant upon the round world. Only an artist, 
perhaps, could do justice to the multiplicity of lovely lines into 
which the ruff-d surface of the ocean enwreathes itself under 
the pressare of the storm. Yet any one with an eye for the 
peautiful will find it hard to leave a sight so fair, will watch 
unweariedly for hours the gliding, curling masses as they rise, 
apparently in defiance of law, subside and rise again and yet | 
again. | 

Sailors often speak of an “ ugly” sea, but the adjective has | 
quite another meaning to that usually attached to it. | 
They do not mean that it is ugly in appearance, for 
they well know that the beauty of a wave is as much | 
a part of it as is the water,—it cannot be otherwise | 
than beautiful, as it cannot cease to be wet. What they | 
mean is a dangerous sea. And by “sea” they always mean 
wave. A sailor never speaks of a “high wave,” “cross 
waves,” ‘heavy waves”; in fact, on board ship, except when 
passengers are getting information from officers, you will not 
hear the word “ wave” mentioned at all. It is necessary to 
mention this purely nautical detail to save constant explana- 
tion and digression. To return, then, to the sailor’s “ugly” 
sea, Its ugliness may be due to many different causes, but 
in the result the waves do not run truly with the wind; they 
rise unexpectedly and confusedly, changing the natural 
motion of the ship into a bewildered stagger, such as one 
will sometimes see in a horse when a brutal, foolish driver is 
beating bim over the head and wrenching first at one rein 
and then the other without knowing himself what he wants 
the poor brute to do. It is very pitiful, too, to watch a gallant 
ship being pressed through an ugly. untrue sea,—such, 
for instance, as may be met with in the North Atlantic witha 
south-west gale blowing, and the vessel in the midst of the Gulf 
Stream. The conflict between wind and current, all the 
more terrible for its invisibility, is deep-reaching, so deep 
that every excnse must be found for those who have spoken | 
of seas running mountains high. As the steady, implacable 
thrust of the storm booms forth, the black breadths of water 
rise rebellious; they would fain flow in the face of the wind, 
but that cannot be. So they rise, sallenly rise peak-like, 
against their persecator, antil his might compels them for- 
ward against the mighty stream beneath, and their shattered 
crags and pinnacles tumble in ruinous beaps around. 

Even this, however, is less dangerous than that time—to be 
spoken of by those who have seen it, and live, with bated 
breath—when, rotating like some wheel of the gods, the 
tropical cyclone whirls across the Indian seas. Round and | 
round biow the incredibly furious winds having a centrifugal 
direction withal, and yet the whole mighty system pro- 
gresses in some given direction, until towards its centre | 
there is a Maelstrom indeed,—a space where the wind bath 
left, as it were, a funnel of calm in the world-tamult. And | 
there the waves hold high revel. Heap upon heap the waters | 
rise, without direction, without shape, save that of fortuitous 
blocks barled skyward and falling again in ruin. The foun- 
tains of the great deep appear to be broken up, and woe to 
man’s handiwork found straying there in that black hour. 





All those who have ever “run the Easting down” will re- 
member, but not all plasurably, the great true sea of the 
roaring © forties ” or “ fifties.” How, unbindered in its world- 
encircling sweep, the premier wind of all comes joyously, 
Unwaveringly, for many a day without a panse, while the 
good ship flies before it with every wing bearing its utmost 
strain, In keeping with the wind, the wave,—the | ng, true 
wave of the Sou'hern Seas, spreading to infinity on either 
hand, a gorgeous concave of blue, with its direction as 
straightly at ;ight angles to the ship’s track as if laid by 
line, and its ridge al! vlistening like a wreato of new-fallen 
snow under silver moon or golden sun, It pursues, it overs | 
takes, rises astern with majestic sound as of all the war- 
chariots of Neptune; then, easily passing beneath the buoyant 
keel, it is gone on ahead, has joined its fellows in their stately 
progress to the East. Avown its far-spreading sboulders 
stream pennons of white; 1n the broad valiey between it and | 
the next wave the same bright fu.am creams and hisses until | 


Wherever the eye can rest is no longer bine but white,—a 
wilde: ness of curdling snow just bepatched with azure. 


The strong, exultant ship may rejoice in such a scene as 


this, but it is far otherwise with the weakling. Caught up 





| in this irresistible march of wind and wave, she feels that her 
| place is otherwhere; it is not hers tostrive with giants, but to 
| abide by the stuff. Then do the hapless mariners in charge 


watch carefully for a time when they may lay her to, watch 
the waves’ sequence, knowing that every third wave is greater, 
and leaves a broader valley of smooth behind it than its 
fellows; while some say that with the third sequence of three 
—the ninth wave—these differences are at their maximum. 
Why? Who knows? Certain it is that some waves are 
heavier than others, and equally certain it is that in the case 
of a truly running sea these heavier seas appear at regularly 
recurrent intervals of three. And that is all sailors know. 
Suflicient too, perhaps, as with their weak and overladen ship 
they watch the smooth, to swing her up between two rolling 
ranges of water, and without shipping more than thirty or 


| forty tons or so, heave her to, her head just quartering the 


oncoming waves, and all danger of being overwhelmed by 
them removed. 

Curious indeed are the waves to be found over uneven 
bottoms with strong undercurrents—as, for instance, on the 
coast of Nova Scotia—and knownas “ overfalls.” Sufficiently 
annoying to vessels of large size that get among them, they 
are most dangerous to small craft. The water rises in masses 
perpendicularly, and falls a dead weight without apparent 
forward motion, —a puzzling, deadly sea to meet when a 
howling gale is driving your small vessel across those angry 
waters. But the overfall character is common to nearly all 
waves raised in shallow seas and tidal streams. It adds to 
the dangers of navigation immensely, and although the eye 
must be charmed when from the lofty cliff we see the green- 
bosomed, hoary-shouldered wave come thundering shoreward, 
we need not expect those to greet him lovingly who must do 
so in weakness and undefended. 

What of the tidal wave; that mysterious indispensable 
swelling of the waters that, following the “ pull” of the moon, 
rolls ronnd this globe of ours twice in each twenty-four hours, 
stemming the outflow of mighty rivers, penetrating far inland 
wherever access is available, and doing within its short lease 
of life an amount of beneficent work freely that would beggar 
the wealthiest Monarchy of the world to undertake if it must 
needs be paid for? Mysterious it may well be called, since, 
though its passage from zone to zone be so swift, it is. like all 
other waves, but an undulatory movement of that portion of 
the sea momentarily influenced by the suasion of the planet, 
—not, as is vulgarly supposed, the same mass of water 
vehemently carried onward for thousands of miles. No; just 
as a tightly stretched sheet of calico shows an andalation if 
the point of astick be passed along beneath its surface and 
pressed upward against it, an undulation which leaves every 
fibre where it was originally, so does the whole surface re- 
main in its place while the long. long wave rolls round the 
world carrying up to their moorings the homeward-bound 
ships, sweetening mud-befouled tidal harbours, and giving to 
forlorn breadths of deserted shallows all the glory and vitality 
of the youthful sea, 

To meet a tidal wave at sea is in some parts of the world 
a grim and unforgettable experience. Floating upon the 
shining blae plain, with an indolent swelling of the surface 


| just giving a cosy roll to your ship now and then, you 


suddenly see in the distance a ridge, a knoll of water that 
advances vast, silent. menacing. Nearer and nearer it comes, 
rearing its apparently endless curve higher and_ bigher. 
There is no place to flee from before its face. Neither is 
there much suspense. For its pace is swift. although it 
appears so deliberate, from the illimitable grandeur of its 
extent. It is upon the ship. She behaves in accordance 
with the way she has been caught and ber innate peculiarities, 
In any case, whatever her bulk, she is hurled forward, 
upward, backward, downward, as if never again could she 
regain an even keel, while her crew cling desperately to 
whatever holding-place they may have reached, lest they 
should be dashed into dead pieces. 


Some will have it that these marvellous upliftings of the 
sea-bosom are not tidal waves at all,—that they do not belong 
to that normal ebb and How of the ocean that owns the sway 
of the moon, If so, they would be met with more frequently 
than they are at sea, and ‘ar more disasters would be placed 
This contention seems reasonable, because 
ynely islets such as St. Helena, Tristan 


to their account, 


it is well known tbat le 
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d'Acunha, and Ascension are visited at irregular intervals by 
2 succession of appalling waves (rollers) that deal havoc 
among the smaller shipping, and look as if they would over- 
whelm the land, The suggestion is that these stupendous 
waves are due to cosmic disturbance, to submarine earth- 
quakes upheaving the ocean-bed and causing so vast a dis- 
placement of the ocean that its undulations extend for 
several thousands of miles. 

As to the speed of waves, judging from all experience, 
they would seem never to exceed sixteen to eighteen knots 
an hour in their hugest forms. And yet it is well known 
that they will often outstrip the gale that gave them birth, 
let it rage never so furiously. Lying peacefully rolling upon 
the smoothest of summer seas, you shall presently find, with- 
out any alteration in the weather, the vessel’s motion change 
from its soothing roll to a sharp, irritable, and irritating 
motion. And, looking overside, there may be seen the fore- 
runners of the storm that is raging hundreds of miles away, 
the hurrying waves that it has driven in its path. So like- 
wise, long hours after a gale is over, the waves it has raised 
roll on, still reluctant to resume their levelled peace, and should 
a new gale arise in some contrary direction, the “ old” sea, as 
the sailor calls it, will persist, making the striving ship’s pro- 
gress full of weariness and unease to those on board. Of 
the energy of waves, of the lessons they teach, their im- 
mutable mutability, and other things concerning them that 
leap to the mind, no word can now be spoken, for space is 
spent. F, T. Buen. 





NATURALISTS ON THE BATTLEFIELD. 
ETTERS from Natal and the Cape frontier show that, 
when not marching or fighting, our officers and soldiers 
find abundance of interest in the natural history of South 
Africa. The Tugela Valley is famous for its birds and 
flowers; and at least one excellent collection of the former 
was made by members of the field force and sent home before 
the investment of Ladysmith. Botany on the battlefield, or 
very near to it, has been the amusement of many of those at 
the front, who, to their surprise, found that at no great 
distance were valleys and glens gay with scarlet and deep- 
blue flowers, with erythrinas, plumbago, and wild gardenias. 
On the far western frontier, before the battles of Belmont 
and Modder River, herds of springbucks were seen crossing 
the flats between the two armies, and the tales of old South 
African travel seemed almost to live again in sight of our 
troops. Deep was the interest of the “Tommies” when 
flocks of real locusts came flying in myriads across the 
plain and over the camp. They darkened the air above 
the Guards’ quarters. ‘ Real locusts they were; we have 
been shying sticks at them all day,” writes one enthusiastic 
private among the Coldstreams to his family circle. Veterans 
of the Crimea will recall with a smile the brighter days of 
spring after the winter of discontent had passed, when parties 
of officers rode out and found the Tchernaya Valley gay with 
brilliant flowers, and how one distinguished and scientific 
officer, with his aide-de-camps and orderlies in attendance, 
rode to view the enemy’s encampments across the river with 
a rare and enormons locust, rivalling in dimensions that 
which surmounts Sir Thomas Gresham’s Royal Exchange, 
securely pinned to the most prominent part of his saddle. 
One of the first victims of the bombardment of Ladysmith 
was Mr. Stark, who was engaged in the serious study of 
South African ornithology. He had jast completed a hand- 
book of the birds of South Africa, while Mr. W. L. Sclater, 
Carator of the Cape Town Museum, and son’ of the distin- 
guished naturalist who is secretary of the Royal Zoological 
Society, is engaged in writing a similar volume on the South 
African beasts. Mr. Stark was killed bya shell as he was 
leaving the hotel door, and when falling called out, “Take 
care of my cat.” It was said that the last word was not 
finished, and that he intended to say “catalogue.” But he 
was not compiling a catalogue of birds, and dad found and 
rescued a cat which had been abandoned by its owners, and 
which he bad kept at the hotel. 
Mr. Stark’s volume is not yet published, but a usefal little 
book on the birds of Natai and Northern Cape Colony, in- 
cluding most of the districts now the seat of war, has just 
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The birds of these regions are curiously mixed. Many, like 
the shrikes, flycatchers, and swallows, recall our familiar 
birds. Our English cuckoo and English swallow actually 
migrate as far as this far Southern continent. In contrag, 
with these are others not excelled in brilliant plumage by the 
birds of the tropics, and in the same Colony in which on, 
common red-backed shrike makes its. winter home are the 
magnificent purple and green turacos, or plantain-eaters, ang 
sun-birds, which rival the brilliant hues of the humming-birds, 
Whole tribes of different flycatchers, warblers, and shrikes jp. 
habit the bush. Some of the bush-warblers’ nests are triumphs 
of architecture. One stitches its nest on every side to leaves 
of laurels by spider-web silk; another sews its home to the 
leaves of tall weeds by threads of grass. The emerald 
cuckoo, which has a note much like that of our cuckoo, only 
with both syllables “long ”—‘‘ coo-coo”’—lays its eggs in the 
nests of the Karoo sparrows. The brilliant Whydah finches 
are well known in English aviaries. There are hoopoes, 
many kingfishers, some of which live mainly on locusts and 
dv not touch fish, honey-guides, and swarms of kites and 
buzzards. One of the best known birds is a large grey 
shrike, called the “Fiscal.” The “Fiscal” was a Datch 
Magistrate with a large discretion in the matter of capital 
punishment, and the ways of this shrike rendered the name 
appropriate. It twists off the heads of smaller birds, quarters 
their bodies, and impales them on convenient thorns. English 
Colonists call it “ Johnny Hangman.” When kept in a cage, 
it will hang up all its food in this way if proper hooks are pro. 
vided. It flourishes in spite of the reclamation of the Colony, 
and has established itself in the parks and public gardens of 
the towns. The familiar birds of everyday life, those which 
correspond to the species best known at home, are always 
matter of interest in a strange land. In Natal the place of 
our rook is taken by the black crow, which is gregarions, and 
increases, just as our rook does, on cultivated land, whence its 
Colonial name of “corn crow.” Besides this South African rook 
there is a white-necked raven, which has the habits of oar 
carrion crow. Before the appearance of rinderpest it was very 
common. But like the vultures, these carrion crows were 
poisoned by eating the flesh of the oxen killed by the plagne, 
and died off in numbers. The great vulture of the hills, 
the “ Aarvogel,” was seen both at Magersfontein and at 
Modder River soaring over the kopjes. It is the same bird 
as the griffon vulture of Southern Europe, almost the 
largest of the flesh-eating birds of the Old World. Nor must 
the secretary-bird be forgotten, which is protected by law, and 
almost domesticated on many farms, on account of its reptile- 
killing habits, or the “smoke-bird,” a black shrike, which 
follows the bush fires and feeds on roasted insects and grilled 
mice. Though our English swallow flies as far south as the 
old Colony, the domestic swallow of South Africa is the red 
swallow. Its head and back above the tail are red, like the 
throat of the English swallow. Like the latter, it is a home 
favourite. The Colonists put up boards as supports for its 
nest, and encourage it in every way. The direct services 
which it renders in keeping down the number of mosquitos 
and flies would entitle it to protection if sentiment did not 
make the same claim. The Cape canary, the best song-bird 
of the Colonies, is common in the gardens round Pietermaritz- 
burg, while on the Tugela a large yellow canary isfound. The 
common canary comes in spring, and has a small relation, the 
“mealie bird,” which lives mainly in the patches of Indian corn. 
So much has been written on the disappearance of the large 
game of South Africa, that its absence will not surprise. our 
soldier naturalists. But the beautifal little klipspringer 
the African chamois, is still common in the Drakensberg, 
and the baboons find a home on the big rocky ranges. We 
wonder whether the baboon kept at De Aar Junction is still 
It had been taught to open and close the points on the 
railway, and was a famous animal in those parts. 


It was reported that among the casualties at Modder 
River were several cases of snake-bite., This is not unlikely, 
for the men were lying and crawling on the hot plain, where 
snakes love to bask. The snakes of South Africa are both 
common and deadly. Cobras of all sizes, and ranging in 
colour from pale yellow to black, are perhaps the most 





active and dangerous. One the Boers call the “spitting 


been published in Pietermaritzburg by Messrs. R. B. and J. | snake,” and declare that it can spit the venom which oozes 
D. 8. Woodward (Davis and Son, Pietermaritzburg 2s. Gd.) | from its fangs. 





Perhaps this belief should be ranged with 
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the curious stories told by Lucan in his “ Pharsalia” of the | refused to vote necessary money, the nation’s blood would be 


snakes which caused great losses to the rebel army in North 
Africa. 


He declares among other things that one bit an | 


on its own head. Bat the pity of it is that the “owners” are 
ready, and even anxious, to do and to pay as much as ever 


ensign’s spear, and that the venom ran up the handle and | their own safety requires, if they could be allowed to know 


affected his arm! Ultimately the services of a snake-charming | what this is. 


tribe were secured—probably the descendants of the race who 
performed before Pharaoh— and they quieted the fears of the 
soldiers. The “Ring Hals,” a large and venomous black and 
white snake, is also believed to “spit poison.” It is “ much 
respected” everywhere. So are the ‘“‘hornesman,” or horned 
viper, and the berg adder. The big pythons are said to have 
disappeared from the old Colony, in spite of a curious belief 


common to natives and whites that the killing of one always | 


brings badluck. The greatest enemies of the snakes are the 
kites and eagles, especially the tawny eagles. These, anda 
very fine black eagle called the Verreeux eagle, are common on 
the lower slopes of the Drakensberg. If the fortunes of war 
change in Natal, soldier naturalists may be interested to 
know that the latter bird breeds close to the Upper Tugela 
falls, on a cliff eight hundred feet high. Young eaglets from 
such an eyrie would be a trophy worthy of a Roman legion. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
; —_ 
WAR OFFICE REFORM AND THE CIVILIAN 
ELEMENT. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THR 

Srr,—Your arguments in favonr of the retention of civilians 
as heads of the military and naval departments no doubt 
have weight, but they leave untouched the principal weakness 
in the management of our Army and Navy,—namely, that 
the public, who have the deepest interest in them, have the 
greatest difficulty in finding out the material facts. It is as 
ifa man with a good income, and disposed to do all that is 
prudent, were not allowed to arrange about his life insurance 
and fire insurance except through his solicitor, or to know 
what office he was insured in or to what amount, though he 
paid the premiums. When the British public, or some of 
them, “want to know,” some insufficient information is 
usually given them, and they are told that the Secretary 
for War or the First Lord of the Admiralty is responsible, 
and, of course, would not risk the safety of the Empire. 
Consciously, perhaps, he would not; but there are many 
things to warp his judgment, such as pressure from the 
Treasury through desire for a popular Budget, as well as 
that trust in “our luck” which the apparent lessons of our 
history have developed to a most dangerous extent. What- 
ever is the explanation of it, we know enough to see that this 
confidence in the statesmen of either party has been very im- 
perfectly justified. Within a few years we have known (1) 
quick-firing guns ordered without ammunition; (2) a Govern- 
ment which neglected to provide a proper supply of cordite ; 
(3) a ship (the ‘ Warrior’), dismantled, as I myself saw 
it, and as obsolete as the dodo, reckoned among our 
force of efficient ships, not to speak of the number that 
are so reckoned while they are armed with antiquated 
muzzle-loaders; (4) the want of serious attention to the 
necessity of keeping up a supply of British seamen in British 
vessels, so that not merely our merchantmen but our trans- 
ports would be very largely manned by foreigners (with all that 
that involves) in a naval war. I purposely leave out what 
additional proofs are afforded by this war. Trust in this 
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feeling of responsibility in the case of statesmen of both | 
| Town Council a resolution asking for the necessary application 


parties is evidently a broken reed, which will some day go 
into our hand and pierce it. We do not seem to have been 
able to find the men “ of exceptional character and ability,” 
who, you say, are required. Unless we can be certain of find- 
ing them (and from our experience I do not see how we can 
ensure this), it is hard to see what we gain by the “buffer” 
statesmen, and it would be better for the owners of the pro- 
perty to deal directly with the insurance offices. It would 
be worth something to have some chance of learning directly 
how we stand,—the first step towards putting things right. 
It would be worth something to have men responsible for the 
Army and Navy who really understand them, and who are 
outside the temptations of party politics. As to favouritism, 
responsibility undivided and recognised is a great check on 
it; no single man “jobs” like a committee. If Parliament 








| 
| 
| 


The present unbusinesslike arrangement 
needs either mending or ending. In the meanwhile all 
patriotic Britons ought (1) to join the Navy League (13 Vic- 
toria Street), which has done much to make our position 
less dangerous, but wants more money and more public 
opinion at its back; (2) toform some permanent Emergency 
Committee or Society to take up the whole question of 
responsibility, to press for the formation of a Territorial 
Army, and, in general, to see that we are not ruined by 
faulty arrangements, procrastination, or a penny-wise, pound- 
foolish economy; (3) to help on, by personal ¢ffort or money, 
or both, the Volunteers, rifle clubs, and other undoubtedly 
useful projects which have been suggested for the national 
safety, which is certainly not secured at present.—I am, 
sir, &e., A. C. CHAMPNEYs. 
Hampstead. 





RIFLE RANGES: HOW TO GET THEM. 
{To THE EpItOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—I[ have been much interested in the references made 
in your columns during the past few weeks to the necessity 
for the better provision of rifle ranges, and more particularly 
so in the article upon p. 983 of your issue of December 30th. To 
my mind, the writer of this article has not only thoroughly 
grasped the situation, but has provided an easy and effec- 
tive solution of the problem. He says: “ It might be possible 
to have an enabling order by which any local authority could 
borrow money to make a range, and apply for the guns and 
ammunition.” Speaking from the standpoint of a municipal 
officer, it seems to me that no more effectual way can be 
devised of obtaining such essentials towards perfecting every 
citizen in one of the most important duties which he owes to 
the State. A short Act of some half-a-dozen clauses, placing 
rifle ranges amongst the list of works for which local 
authorities may borrow money under the Public Health 
Act, and providing for their maintenance, would be all- 
sufficient. There need be no compulsion upon any town 
to make such provision, but the larger the town, and 
the greater the necessity for a range, the more easily 
would it be obtained. Should any authority be lacking 
in initiative, all that would be needed would be for the 
Volunteers and the general public more directly interested in 
such matters to intimate to the representatives for their 
respective wards the great necessity for the provision of a 
range, and that one would be quickly found cannot be 
doubted. Such a provision would be a very small addition 
to the multifarious duties and works carried out by the pro- 
gressive communities of the present day. The Watch Com- 
mittee which has charge of the policing of the town would 
doubtless easily regulate the range and provide custodians, 
more especially so as many chief constables are ex-military 
men, with an exact knowledge of the requirements of the 
case, and, moreover, having a large proportion of discharged 
soldiers and Reservemen under them who would be eligible 
as instructors and range-keepers. Briefly stated, the sodus 
operandi would be as follows :—Upon representations having 
been made to the Watch Committee, the chief constable and 
borough engineer would report as to a suitable site, together 
with estimates of cost of constraction. The Committee would 
consider the same, and approving thereof, would forward to the 


to be made to the Local Government Board for the desired bor- 
rowing powers, and forwarding plans and estimates. The Local 
Government Board would direct a local inquiry to be held, 
at which any interested parties could appear. The Local 
Government Board’s inspector, accompanied by an inspector 
from the War Office, would view the proposed site and hold 
an inquiry, ultimately giving their decision upon the merits of 
the case, and specifying a term of years during which the 
repayment of the money borrowed could be made. Such term 
should be as long as possible, because land in the proximity 
of towns rarely decreases in value, and further, that the bene- 
fits to be derived from the range wil! be reaped more in the 
fature than the immediate present, thus differing materially 
from many municipal works. Sixty years would probably be 
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regarded as a fair term, and upon this basis and the money 
borrowed at 3 per cent. (many municipalities borrow at less) 
the annual charge in respect of interest and sinking-fund 
instalment upon a range costing, say, £3,000 would only 
amount to £10. per annum, which to an average town of, say: 
forty thousand inbabitants would mean one-sixth of a penny 
rate only. As many towns have a penny rate which is almost 
entirely spent in providing free novel-reading, a rate of one- 
sixth of a penny cannot be regarded as a bar to the provision 
of important and much-needed works for increasing the value 
of the defensive forces of the country. As regards the necessary 
instructor and range-keeper, he might well be an existing mem- 
ber of the police force, told off from town duties, thus relieving 
the town from an increased expenditure for such purposes and 
without any appreciable dimination of police efficiency, for the 
rule that one police constable should be provided for every 
tiousan i inhabitants is still in force, althongh statistics show 
that crime bas been and is decreasing from year to year. 
Inspection on the part of the Government of ranges thus 
provided might be carried out by the present Government 
Inspectors of Police, and a contribution from the Imperial 
fands made contingent upon a favourable report being given 
as to up-keep, suti~factory control, and use ky the citizens, 
A stund of arms might be provided by the Government free 
of charge, and ammunition at nominal rates, which could be 
supplied to users of the ranges free on, say, Saturday after- 
noons, half-holidays, and Bank-holidays, and at cost price on 
other occasions. A scheme such as is outlined above would, 
I believe, prove perfectly feasible, and would be a simple 
means of popularising the use of the rifle and in training 
the ordinary citizen ready fur any emergency that may arise 
in onr national life—I am, Sir, Kc., 


Wolverhampton. J. W. Bravery, C.E. 





THE GUN-TAX v. THE PRACTICE OF SHOOTING, 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 
S1r,—Recent articles und letters in the Spectator have done 
much to bring home the conviction that the security of thig 
and of every country depends mainly on its riflemen, and 
that it is more than time we had begun nationally and eff+c- 
tively to org:nise and develop our latent shooting powers. 
You say that what we now need is “a conviction among all 
classes leading to the practice of the art of shooting.” Rifle 
ranges, you point out, of the German kind, sufficient for ali 
practical purposes, may be provided without mucb difficulty 
or expense, A most important remark in this connection 
follows: “In most other clubs for the pursuit of physical 
pastime .... .. men combine to continue pursuits 
which they learned as boys” One of your South African 
correspondents writes: “To suppose that  target-shoot- 
ing alone has made the fine South-African-born farmer 
such an adept on the veldt is quite to miss the mark.” It is 
not generally known that, for years back, the Transvaal 
Government has supplied every Transvaal boy with a rifle as 
soon as he conld handle it, and has provided him with 
annmunition to be used at the target, and on the veldt in the 
chase. This accounts for the extraordinary number of rifles 
relative to the adult population that the Boers have sent to 
the front. I wish to call attention to one marked contrast 
between this policy and the policy of our House of Commons, 
and to show the bearing of our policy on the practice you so 
urgently advocate. A British boy cannot lawfully fire a shot 
—withont exposing himself to prosecution, with fine or 
imprisonment—unless he has paid the purchase-price of the 
privilege of carrying a gun,—ten shillings. He may scare 
vermin with blank cartridge. But what boy would indulge 
in such gun practice? Not a boy with Celtic or Norse blood 
in him, not a boy that has in him the making of a soldier. 
A Volunteer carrying his rifle pays no tax, but volunteering 
comes after boyhood,—the period of life for acquiring expert- 
ness in the use of the gun or of any instrument that requires 
quickness of action rather than strength. ‘The result is 


evident. The use of firearms by boys and by lads novVolanteers 
is proscribed under penalty. Lads are debarred from learning 
at the period of life when learning would afford intense 
pleasure, the use of a weapon skill in which is essential to 
our prestige and security. Another evil follows. The boy’s 
inherent love of a weapon of the chase being suppressed, is in 
dangev of becoming extinct, so that in manhood the gun may 


be an object not of attraction but of aversion. Tens of thon. 
sands of shot-guns which thirty years ago were doing use. 
ful service in the preparing of recruits for future work, 
no doubt occasionally knocking over a hare or a pheasant, 
in clandestine fashion, are now consigned to the lamber-loft 
and rusting into old iron. The Gun-tax is of comparatively 
recent imposition, and, if all tales be true, was due toa 
“fluke” and not to design. Robert Lowe introduced it, in. 
tending, as was alleged, to cover all kinds of shooting with 
this tax, expecting that the largely increased number of gun. 
license holders would far more than compensate for the loss 
of game-killing licenses. But he reckoned without bis host, 
He was hoist with his own petard. The House of Commons 
gave him his Gan-tax, but those gentlemen, who naturally 
dreaded the creating of a vast army of game-killers, insisted 
that the game-licenses should continue as before. The moves 
ment on Lowe’s part, instead of being progressive and 
liberalising, assumed a thoronghly reactionary and probibi- 
tive character. I submit, Mr. Editor, that one of tke first steps 
that ought to be taken by Parliament towards the creating 
of a really national force of sharpshooters is to repeal the 
Gun-tax Act, and to leave it possible for the boys of poor 
and rich alike to learn the art of shooting straight. The 
men that won Agincourt and Flodden with their showers of 
arrows did not beyin the use of the bow when they were 
enrolled for the field. They had been practising it from their 
boyhood.—I am, Sir, &ce., P. N. Mackicuan, 
Stronshiva. 





SHIELDS IN WAR. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—Some time since a description and drawings were 
shown to me of an infantry sbield that bad been subj-cted 
to a number of severe tests, and had, I was informed, been 
adopted by the Russian Government in 1898. The idea of 
this shield, as described to me, had been derived from the 
well-known fact that the plumage of wild swans will 
frequently deflect the shot by which the bird is struck when 
fiving directly towards the gun. This infantry shield is 
made of thick felt, resembling in texture that of the well- 
known peasant telt “ snuw-boots,” covered with “scales” of 
steel, and supported by a light elastic steel frame. When 
placed upon the ground it leans towards, and parily over, the 
soldier. It is not intended to stop the bullet, but gives 
way under the impact, bending over the man it protects, 
and, from its elasticity and impenetrability combined, slightly 
deflecting the bullet upwarcs. In the centre of the shield 
is a small opening to fire through, with a “scale ”-prorected 
door that opens outwards when touched by the muzzle of the 
soldier’s rifle, closing again when this is withdrawn. The whole 
shield, with its stand, weighs only about eight pounds, and 
can be easily rolled or folded up and transported iu ordinary 
military waggons. When the moment for its employment 
has arrived, it can be served out to the men as easily as 
ammunition. When in use, it is roughly painted the general 
‘‘ground ” colour of the country. It might be desirable to 
subject this idea to a practical test in this country, as it 
appears that the Russian military authorities were so well 
pleas:d with the results of their experiments that a con- 
siderable number of these shields has been provided.—I am, 
Sir, &e., Francis H. BE. Paumer, 


{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Onr generals in Africa seem to be making no effort to 
approach the enemy’s position by trenching, although an 
assault without such aid, however strong the attacking force 
may be, must necessarily be accompanied with appalling loss. 
Tnere may be reason for this in the nature of the ground, or 
in the lengthy and tedious nature of such operations, Cannot 
these objections be overcome by the use of steel walls in place 
of trenches? A plate of quarter-inch steel, six feet by two 
and a half, or five feet by three, loopholed and furnished with 
hinged props to support it in position, would weigh about 
one hundred and sixty or one hundred and seventy pounds, 
and could be easily handled by two men. A line of these 
would form a protection as safe as a trench against anything 
but artillery fire, and could be pushed forward to the enemy’s 
position in hours where trenches would take weeks, With 
heavier plates, which could be carried on waggons, and 
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arm: ured guns drawn by armoured traction-engines, it would 


appear that any position not defended by heavy siege guns 
could be attacked with littie risk.—I am, Sir, &c., 
T. A, B. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The probable utility of shields in war bas been tested 
to a point not known to you and the writers of the recent 
letters in the Spectator. General Roy Stone, of Wastington, 
is the inventor of a shield which, after elaborate experiments, 
was approved by General Miles, the American Commander- 
jn-Chief These shields were constructed by the War Depart- 
ment with a capacity to cover a force of five thousand men, 
and were actually despatched to Cuba; they arrived, how- 
ever, just after the last shot was fired. I have not seen 
General Stone’s shields, but I have during the past week seen 
a letter from the General in which he describes them as steel 
plates one-tenth of an inch thick, backed by light planks of 
pine-wood and compressed cotton. They are said to be quite 
proof against rifle fire, Each shield, which shelters twenty 
men, is carried on a pair of wheels, the axles sufficiently wide 
to make it almost impossible to upset on steep hillsides. The 
shields are propelled by a ladder 60 ft. long lashed to the 
centre of the axle. The length of the ladder trailing behind 
would act as a cee-spriny, so as to reduce the jar on the men’s 
arms; each man palls on a rang as near the axle as possible, 
Thus with twenty men hauling on the rungs, each of the 
twenty being under cover, it can be propelled easily up a steep 
hill. It seems probable that when artillery fire had been more 
or less silenced a pair of horses could be harnessed, using the 
ladder as a pole; this shield might then be galloped forward, 
and a dozen mounted men cantering under its cover could 
speedily dig a rifle pit. General Stone mentions that the 
ladders, apart from the facility their rungs offer for pro- 
pulsion by infantry, are very usefal to carry the impedimenta 
of men on the march, and are alsoavailable as scaling ladders, 
It is unfortunate for us, in these days when the batting has 
become rather too strong for the bowling, that these shields 
of General Stone did not secure their baptism of fire in Cuba. 
But from the tact that the American War Department 
thought it worth while to construct such mobile shelters for 
five thousand troops, it is clear that at least in their trials 
they were not found wanting.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Innishannon. MoORETON FREWEN. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str—Owing to an error in punctuation, &c., one sentence 
in my letter on the above subject in your issue of January 6cb 
was rendered somewhat unintelligible, It should have, of 
course, ran: “ Where our recent losses in action have been 
great, they have been dae to our being surprised when in 
close formation.” Ishonld not have troubled you with this 
correction bat for your article on the same date, which seems 
to advocate seriously thc adoption of shields for the use 
of infantry in action. Without repeating the obvious 
arguments used by me against this, I must ask leave 
to point out the fallacy of the statement of the writer 
of the article that “a single wagyon would carry 
shields enough to equip a battalion.” The capacity of a 
general service waggon would not allow of more than about 
sixty such shields being carried. There are eight hundred 
fighting men in a battalion. An addition of fourteen waggons 
to the regimental transport of a battalion would, therefore, 
be required to carry eight hundred shields, without taking 
their weight into consideration. As a matter of detail, how 
could the issue of these to the men be arranged, bearing in 
mind that waggons cannot be brought up closer to a position 
than three or four miles? The British infantry soldier carries 
a weight of 50 1b. in action, without his (packed) valise, which 
weighs 10 lb., and I strongly deprecate any addition to this 
weight, if he is to be expected to storm kopjes in the splendid 
way he has accustomed us to.—I am, Sir, &e., 
INFANTRY LIEUTENANT-COLONEL. 





MISS MARY KINGSLEY ON EFFICIENCY AND 
EMPIRE. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1R,—In the Spectator of December 30th you cite that fine 
passage from R. L Stevenson’s letters regarding mission work. 








May I add w pat I think is its companion pssage,—namely, 
Stevenson’s opinion of the right way to set about under- 
standing the people you are working among—quite an essential 
thing from bis point of view :— 

“When I desired any detail of savage custom or of super- 
stitious belief, I cast back in the story of my fathers and fi-h d 
for what I wanted with some trait of equal barbarism. Michael 
Seott. Lord Derwentwater's head, the second sight, the water 
kelpie: each of these three I have found a killing bait. The 
Black Bull’s Head of Stirling procured for me the legend of 
Rabas. What I knew of the Cluny Macphersons or the Appin 
Stewarts enabled me to learn and helped me to understand about 
the Levas of |ahiti. The native was nolonger ashawed, his sense 
of kinship grew warmer, and his lips wereop ned. Itis this sense 
of kinship that the traveller must rouse and share, or he had 
better confine himself to travels from the blue bed to the brown ; 
and the presence of one covkuey titterer will canse a whole party 
to walk in clouds of darkuess.”—(“In the South Seas,’ R. L. 
Stevensun. ) 

There are possibly still many among us who question the 
importance of our understanding alien races, or, indeed, any 
race, with a lower culture-level than our own. Recent events, 
I hope, may have convinced many of these people that it is 
an excellent thing to know details concerning the possibilities 
and powers of those peoples with whom in our widespread 
Empire we have to deal. Whether we may have to use that 
knowledge in peace or in war will depend upon circumstances, 
but I think it 1s undeniable that a true, accurate, and wide- 
spread knowledge is an essential factur to our permanence as 
a world-Power. It will act in the direction of preventing us 
from engineering our good intentions in such a manner as to 
make them appear tyrannous and hateful to those whom we 
wish to benefit by them. It will keep us out of Majuba Hills 
aud their after-consequences to a greater extent than any- 
thing else can. The history of our Imperialism is an interest- 
ing one. Our commercial expansion in the days of Elizabeth 
was marked by an intense love of knowledge of the minor 
details. If you turn back and read your Dampier or any of 
that school of Imperialism, you will find chronicled all manner 
of domestie details about the strange countries and peoples 
they came in contact with. Oar colonial, or emigrant, ex- 
pansion of the age of Victoria, either to the Americas or to 
Australia, has been marked by no such love of detailed 
knowledge ; in its place there is emotionalism. The reason 
fer this is obvious, but it has produced tiresome results. 
A back-wave of this emotionalism gave us the Indian 
Mutiny, but our Indian Empire, being a direct descendant 
of our older Imperialism, survived, and has returned to 
its earlier tradition. In other regions, however, emotion- 
alism has had fuller play, and has been regarded as a substitute 
for detailed knowledge. I sincerely hope among the many 
good things this South African affair will surely give us, one 
will be the recognition that emotionalism is sitting at our 
council board in a place that should be occupied by know- 
ledge. I beg you will not misunderstand me, and think that 
by emotionalism I mean either true religion or true human 
sympathy. That emotionalism I so deeply detest and 
distrust ig windy-headed brag and self-satisfied ignor- 
ance. “I did not know” would have been no safe 
excuse to offer to Sir Francis Drake for a disastrous 
enterprise. This emotionalism has not spread danger- 
ously yet among us, It is the nearest thing an 
Englishman can have to hysterics, and his constitation is 
not naturally inclined to them, but when he has them 
they are no use to him. They cannot help him to 
spread abroad his power, his religion, his justice, or 
his commerce. Yet undoubtedly he has, of late years, 
chosen this emotionalism for his counsellor in place 
of bis Elizabethan counsellor, detailed knowledge, and this 
emotionalism has poisoned many of his noblest enter- 
prises, has cost him much blood and money and heart- 
uche, and it has, above all things in the way of harm, 
made him suffer that grievous delusion, “the end justifies 
the means.” I sincerely hope, now that it has had a 
showy breakdown, he will depose it, and replace that 
counsellor who so greatly helped to give him world-power, 
and that will so greatly help him to both keep and expand it. 
The lesson detailed knowledge teaches is hard and dry. It 
says: Learn things as they are and keep your given word ; let 
it cost you what it may, be just. Emotionalism says: Mean 
well, be merciful and generous; forgetting that mercy and 
generosity are only compromises made towards the attain- 
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ment of justice, not in themselves justice, that perfect thing | subject to distressing attacks of unconscionsness, and he 
by which alone an Empire can endure and prosper, and | passed away in one of these attacks. But it had been clear 
which is attainable by honourable-minded Englishmen by | for some time previously that the end was near; his nephew, 


knowledge of the facts of the case.—I am, Sir, &c., 
M. H. Krnascry. 

32 St. Mary Abbott’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 

(We publish Miss Kingsley’s letter with sincere pleasure, 
and trust her plea for patience, thoroughness, and clear and 
clean intention, as against sloppiness, mental and moral, 
and vague well-meaningness, will not pass unheeded.—Ep, 
Spectator. | 





MRS. GWYNN’S “BIRTHDAY BOOK.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1rk,—In your review of “A Birthday Book,” by Mrs. M. L. 
Gwynn, you say: “ Mor the jirst time we have a book of daily 
quotations compiled by some one who knows what literature 
means.” That sentence calls for protest, as it does a grave, 
thongh Iam sure an unintentional, injustice to Mr. Bowyer 
Nichols’s well-known table-book entitled ‘“ Words and Days” 
(Rivingtons) ; a book for which a daily custom of handling 
only increases the admiration of many lovers of literature, 
including your obedient servant, H. C. BrEcuina. 
Yattendon Rectory, Newbury. 


[We are glad of the correction. We should not have 
forgotten Mr. Nichols’s charming “ Words and Days,.”—Ep. 
Spectator. ] 





THE NEW CENTURY. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1R,--May I withdraw the doubt I expressed of the correct- 
ness of your conclusion as to the “close of the century”? I 
had forgotten that the conventional meaning attached to the 
letters A.D. was fixed by the practice of historians, who 
identify B.C. 1 with A.U.C. 753, and A.D. 1 with A.U.C. 754. 
This seems final. It would be rather interesting to know 
when this identification was first made, and whether any 
variation of practice occurs in the older writers.—I am, Sir, &c., 
19 The Boltons, S.W. JOHN TENNANT. 





DANISH FEELING TOWARDS ENGLAND. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—The following extract from a letter written by a 
Danish Judge of the Supreme Court in Copenhagen will, I 
think, be interesting to your readers :— 


“Tam sure that the majority of my countrymen are with the 
British arms in this disastrous war. At the outbreak of the war 
the people here, as a small nation, and not sufficiently instructed 
about the matter, took involuntary interest in the smaller one, 
but now, intelligent men having explained the matter in the 
papers, English sympathies are the prevailing ones. I give 
you a curious piece of evidence. Some days ago a meeting 
was held here, consisting of prominent persons of all parties, 
with the view to the erecting in Copenhagen a monument in 
memory of our battle of 1801 with Nelson and the British Fleet. 
In a way, too complicated to describe here, this battle is con- 
nected with the rise of public feeling and public opinion in my 
country, and with a new birth in literature and art. But, 
nevertheless, the Liberal party—at present the majority of 
the people—declined to co-operate in erecting a monument 
if it was not the intention to invite English people to take 
part in the monument, as one of sympathy, reconciliation, 
and friendship between the two nations. The question is still 
pending, but I refer to it because I think it means sympathy 
when the beaten nation proposes to invite the conquering one to 
celebrate together the day of the defeat. The world cannot do 
without English culture. It must be the conqueror, and I heartily 
hope that the time of victory is near.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., J. M. L. 
RICHARD FREDERICK LITTLEDALE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Your correspondent, Mr. Edward Stanley Robertson, 
has been misinformed as to the circumstances of Dr. Little- 
dale’s death, and the report he has heard does injustice to the 
love and care of the Doctor’s many friends. He certainly 
lived alone, but it was by choice and not from necessity; and 
towards the end of his life his relatives in town were anxious 
that he should always have some one with him. Bunt to such 





medical man, was visiting him daily, and he was being nursed 
by a member of the religions community to which he wag 
chaplain, The end came with unexpected suddenness, bot \,. 
died in bed and his nurse was present at the time. Mr. 
Robertson says that he was told that Dr. Littledale’s death 
was caused by his falling into a bath in a fainting fit, ang 
thus being smothered. It is curious that Dr. Littledale some 
months before his death scalded his foot in his bath during q 
fainting fit, and that there was a resident in this square who 
fell into a bath and was suffocated. Can Mr. Robertson have 
heard a confused rumour, which combined these two incidents: 
—I am, Sir, &c, G. J. Foster, 
Red Lion Square, W.C. 





THE CAPE DUTCH. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Sir,—I was greatly surprised to read the accusation in your 
editorial note of Jast week that I had unfairly attacked a man 
incapable of defending himself. If, when I received yonr 
permission to address the letter to you, I had had the 
slightest notion that this was your view, I should have re. 
minded you of the well-known fact that Sir A. Milner, from 
his journalistic antecedents, has had exceptional opportunities 
of putting his case, and has had that case treated by most of 
the leading papers with marked sympathy. And, of course, 
he has defended himself, like all other Governors, by his 
own despatches, and through the mouths of Ministers, 
But 1 was still more taken aback at being accused 
by you of having “cared to use a back-stair charge” 
against him, because in my letter as originally addressed 
to you I was careful to expressly state that the facts 
on which I based my criticisms “were to be found 
in Parliamentary Reports, Blue-books, and Papers open to 
the public.” It is true that this statement did not 
appear in my letter as published; but that was becanse, in 
obedience to an imperative request for greater brevity 
marked by you on the proof sent to me,I eliminated the 
sentence containing it. I leave it to your readers to judge 
whether, under such circumstances, you were jastified in 
saying what you did about me.—I am, Sir, &c., 

FREDERIC MACKARNESS, 


[Mr. Mackarness was free to make any excisions he chose, 
and we cannot be held responsible for his choice. But even 
if the passage he quotes had not been cut out by him in order 
to shorten his letter, it would not have affected our judgment 
of his charge, which judgment was not based upon the general 
statements in his letter, but solely on the following words :— 
“The most frequent and intimate visitor at Government 
House was the editor of the chief opposition paper, and the 
leaders of the South African League were welcome.” In what 
“Parliamentary Reports, Blve-books, or Papers” is that 
statement to be found ?— Ep. Spectator.] 


(To THE Eniron or THE “SPECTATOR.” 


Str,—Your footnote to Mr. Mackarness’s letter in the 


| Spectator of January 6th so pregnantly exposes the prema- 


ture character of his attack upon Sir Alfred Milner that 
no further comment on this point is needed. Under cover, 
however, of this attack, Mr. Mackarness advances a plea for 
the general loyalty of the Cape Dutch; and as he states his 
case with the trained skill of a professional advocate, I fear 
that confusion may thereby be created in the minds of 
many of your readers. There is no doubt that a large 
section of the Cape Dutch, and especially those living in 
the towns, have disapproved of the aggressive policy of the 
two Republics, and have, despite racial ties, remained 
entirely loyal. On the other hand, there are probably 
a considerable section who are in active sympathy 
with the ambitions and the methods employed by those 
Republics to establish Datch supremacy in South Africa. 
It is, moreover, an open secret that these supporters have 





an arrangement he would not consent. His housekeeping 
was not of the haphazard kind which is usually associated 
with living in chambers. A capable housekeeper and maid- 
servant resided on the premises and waited on him. He was 





received Transvaal monies, and that President Kruger has 
held a whip over their heads by threatening to publish their 


names. It is misleading not to make this distinction, even- 


though we may share Mr. Mackarness’s curiosity as to the. 
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reasons which prompted Sir Alfred Milner not to encourage 
the idea of any formal recognition of the Cape Dutch 
Loyalist faction. Doubtless these will be forthcoming at a 
more fitting historic moment, and will then be the subject of 
legitimate criticism. There are, further, one or two examples 
of clever special pleading in this letter to which I would wish 
attention. It would be interesting to learn the source 
of Mr. Mackarness’s information for the following state- 
ment :—“The Colonial Ministers accustomed to the confi- 
dence habitually given to his Ministers by Lord Rosmead 
found their opinions asked by Sir A. Milner only on matters 
of domestic concern.” Certainly this information is not to 
be found in Blue books, and presumably must be based on 
the ipse dixit of a Minister who had served both under Lord 
Rosmead and Sir A. Milner. Then, again, the use of the 
word “ publicly” in the sentence, “ From time to time state- 
ments...... have been publicly made that Sir A. Milner 
contemplated the dismissal of Mr. Schreiner’s Govern- 
ment,” is an instance of a special pleader’s dialectic skill, 
and the more accurate term would have been that state- 
ments have been made by irresponsible newspaper corre- 
spondents, &c. Finally, in vivlent antithesis to the alleged 
partisanship of Sir Alfred Milner we have Mr. Schreiner held 
up as an apostle of neutrality. I can hardly suppose that 
Mr. Mackarness has any internal documentary evidence, 
such as Ministerial memoranda, to support this position, and 
certainly such information as has been generally received 
rather points the other way. It is painful to me to write on 
this question, as I have known Mr. Schreiner intimately, and 
was on terms of personal friendship with him for many years. 
By blood, by training, and by intellectual temperament he is 
the natural leader of the true Afrikander party in South Africa, 
—a party which, in my opinion, has legitimate ambitions for 
some recognition of their growing sense of nationality. In 
this respect, and in their loyalist attitude to the Empire, 
they are in much the same position as the Nationalist party 
in Australia. However much, therefore, Mr. Schreiner may 
have felt the obligations of neutrality, it must have been 
extremely difficult for him during the progress of negotia- 
tions to have pursued a very active English military policy 
in respect of the Cape Colonial forces. It is, I think, at this 
moment impossible to attempt any historic and discrimi- 
nating criticism of Mr. Schreiner’s action. With the scanty 
information at our disposal it is as unintelligent and 
futile to eulogise his neutrality, as it is to condemn his 
alleged /a/ssez-facre indifference. Personally I am of opinion 
that by remaining at his post he has sacrificed his own 
feelings, and has rendered a patriotic service to the Empire. 
—Iam, Sir, &e., G. Seymour Fort. 

[We have received several other letters in much the same 
sense as this letter, but cannot find space for them; nor can 
we continue this correspondence. We may add, however, 
that no reasonable person here has any jealousy in regard to 
the growth of the Afrikander nation within the Empire. We 
want to see developed, not crushed, the rise of the Afrikander 
as one of the four great free nations within the Empire,—the 
Canadians, the Australians, the South Africans, and the New 
Zealanders, all parts of one great whole, of which these 
islands also are only a part.—Epb. Spectator. | 





SIR A. MILNER AND MR. J. MOLTENO. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Str,—Your editorial note to my letter in the Spectator of 
January 6th, makes it necessary for me to address you again. 
You have adhered to your views to which I took exception, 
and have further reminded the Cape Dutch that they must 
be gentlemen. The object of this reminder is not apparent, 
as their action has not been in question between us. Neither 
of the persons you criticise is a Dutchman. Mr. James 
Molteno gave what he believed to be a true account of his 
interview with Sir Alfred Milner, an account since cor- 
roborated publicly by one of the Members to whom it was 
repeated immediately after Mr. Molteno left Government 
House. The interview was not of the character which you 
suggest in your note. Sir Alfred Milner did not ask Mr. 
Molteno to call upon him. Mr. Molteno called upon Sir 
Alfred Milner in an official capacity to press for an official 
reply to a public petition, What Sir A. Milner then said 
was at once repeated to fifty-eight Members of the Cap. 
Legislature, and it was of course known to Sir A, Milner 





that it would be so repeated. I must leave your readers to 


judge between us.—I am, Sir, &c.,, Percy A. MoLTeno, 





RUSKIN’S WORDS ON WAR. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Lest, in the sadness and anxiety that overshadow us 
from the war in South Africa, we forget there is a bright 
lining to every cloud, it is well to remind ourselves of the 
uses of war to us asa nation. Ruskin’s words on war are so 
bracing and admirable that I venture to send you the 
quotation :— 

“When I tell you that war is the foundation of all the arts I 
mean also that it is the foundation of all the high virtues and 
faculties of men. Itis very strange to me to discover this; and 
very dreadful—but I saw it to be quite an undeniable fact. 
ecaataars I found, in brief, that all great nations learnt their 
truth of word, and strength of thought in war, that they were 
nourished in war, and wasted by peace; taught by war, and 
deceived by peace ; trained by war, and betrayed by peace; ina 
word, that they were born in war, and expired in peace.”— 
(‘Crown of Wild Olives.” Ruskin. Lecture IIL., paragraphs 
93 and 94.) 


—I an, Sir, &c., MARGARET BUSHNELL, 








POETRY. 





THE GARDEN COLONY. 

(A REMINISCENCE OF NATAL) 
THERE is no winter in this land of flowers, 
But only storm and sunshine: fiery heat 
Bursting in furious cataracts of rain. 
The fabled orchards of Alcinéas 
Were not more prodigal of every fruit; 
Here, in a single garden, I have seen 
Trees loaded with the citron and the lime: 
Amatangulu with its milky plum 
And star-white blossom like the jessamine, 
The mango, the banana’s drooping cone 
Of purple blossom, the pawpaw and the pine, 
And loquat scented like our English may, 
Lemon and nairtché and the granadilla, 
The shaddock with its green colossal sphere, 
And glimmering orange-groves, amid whose boughs, 
Where fruit and bridal flower dropt side by side, 
The firefly flashed and vanished like a spark. 


And, day by day, in Durban streets I trod 

Where all the brilliant hues of Eastern life 

Clash with the West—the Zulu with his rickshaw, 
The Arab trader clad in flowing lawn, 

And Kaflfir wives, trooping in companies, 
Carrying brown calabashes on their heads, 

Or infants slung in blankets on their backs, 
Stirred the red dust :—and when the evening train 
Crawled up the spiral track, one saw the Coolie— 
More like a meagre shadow than a man— 
Plodding the dreary flats of Durban Bay 

Beyond Congella; and, running from their huts, 
With many a bracelet on their elfish limbs, 

The little Coolie children clapped their hands 

To watch the train; twittering like weaver-birds 
That hang their nests above the Umbilo River. 


Alas! that these clear hills and happy valleys 
Lying like liquid lakes of azure bloom, 

Where nothing fiercer than the trekker’s whip, 
Urging his long laborious span, awoke 

The stillness of the dewy dawn, should now 
Thunder and scatter a thousand startled echoes, 
While the sweet air is maddened with the shriek 
Of fiery scorpion, and the smoke of war. 


We pray for peace; and peace will come again, 

The herald of a happier day, to heal 

The wounds of fair Natal; yet not in vain 

The brave have bled that man may honour man: 

And, to what end does Britain rule the wave, 

But that her Justice, like the salt o’ the billow, 

Should cleanse and sweeten a corrupted world ? 
GASCOIGNE MACKIE, 
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ART. 


penne eee 
THE NEW GALLERY. 

Tue riches of English private collections of pictures seem to 

be without limit, and the readiness of the owners to lend 

their treasures admirable. While the Academy is showing 

a first-rate collection of the works of Vandyck, the New 

Gallery exhibits a fine assemblage of pictures representing 

the early school of the Netherlands. Besides these there is 

2 room full of the works of Rubens and his shop assistants, 
and a small collection of English old masters, among which 
are some first-rate pictures. 

The present Exhibition produces a melancholy effect if 
we compare the state of preservation of the fifteenth- 
century Netherlands pictures with that of the English 
work of the eighteenth. This comparison also raises the 
question as to how modern work will last; will it crack 
and blacken like Sir Joshua Reynolds’s painting, or will 
it preserve “the freshness of the early world”? Neither 
extreme seems likely, for if we have largely abandoned 
bitumen, our modern style of painting is not so conducive to 
permanence as was that of the primitives. When a painter 
was not bothered by truth to Nature, when there was no 
search after the minutest difference of relative tone, when 
gemlike quality was aimed at rather than breadth and force, 
the methods of the artist were all in favour of permanence. 
Now the artist has to touch and retouch to arrive at the exact 
colour or tone he desires, and every resource of impasto or 
glazing is used to push the expression of his painting to its 
farthest limits, with the result that the work, when done, has 
not that homogeneity of surface which so helps its power of 
lasting. “In short,” as Mr. Micawber would say, a smooth, 
shiny picture does not catch the dirt as does a rough one. 

A very fine instance of permanency as well as of beauty 
of colour, is to be seen in the picture of St. Victor with the 
Donor (No, 51), attributed to Hugo van der Goes. There is 
something almost modern in the feeling for the ordinary green 
fields in the background, and the colour of the saint’s dress, 
with the armour and blue under-garment, is most beautiful, 
while the red of the shield completes a brilliant colour scheme. 
Asarule, the works of this school are pictures to look at 
piece by piece, and are to be enjoyed like some old chronicle, 
in which we are never quite certain how much of the quaint 
humonr is intentional. This applies to such a picture as 
The Holy Family (No. 43), by the master of the Death of the 
Virgin at Munich (as the last fashion in naming pictures bas 
it), with the delightful St. Joseph ina straw hat. In Zhe Holy 
Women at the Sepulchre(No. 9), by Jan van Eyck, the town and 
the castle in the background are likea bit of Froissart, and the 
figures have an odd realism about them in strange contrast to 
the beautiful and poetic sky. The great altar piece attri- 
buted to Gheeraert David in three compartments is a noble 
piece of decoration and the breadth of effect great. There 
ure few things here finer than the figure of the Bishop with 
red and white robes. Among the portraits, many of which 
ure very interesting, nothing is better than the Mary Tudor 
(No. 30), This picture of the daughter of Henry VIL. is by 
un unknown artist. The drawing of the face is most beantiful 
and sensitive, and the colour of the dress and the background 
rich and harmonious. There is a curious little picture here 
which should not be missed—//eads of Jewish Soldiers 
(No, 90), by Quentin Matsys, It seems asif it were a fragment 
of a larger work, but it is singularly full of power. Some of 
the pictures are in their original frames, and they derive 
great benefit thereby, for these settings are often of great 
elaboration, like the Shrine of St. Antony of Padua (No. 32) 
by Gheeraert David. 

In the one recorded conversation of Michelangelo, which 
was written down by the Portuguese, Francesco @’Ollanda, 
there is a curious passage about Flemish art :— 

“In Flanders, by preference they paint to deceive the sight. 
Generally draperies, bushes, very green fields shaded by trees, 
rivers and bridges, what are called landscapes, with many figures 
here and there. In spite of this producing a good effect to 
certain eyes, in truth it has neither reason nor art ; no proportion, 
no symmetry, no care in selection, no grandeur. Altogether 
this painting is without body and without vigour, and yet they 


aa 


because it wishes to render with perfection so many things, the 
importance of one of which would have sufficed, that not one ig 
achieved in a satisfactory manner.” 


This quotation is interesting as showing how clearly Michel. 
angelo realised the essential characteristics of the art of the 
North, with its endless search after expressive detail with 
but little regard to general effect. 


Those who like the whirlwind of form characteristic of 
Rubens will find in the North Room a number of sketches 
and pictures by this master. The brilliant sketch of 
Abraham and Melchisedek (No. 141) is a fing example of 
the “lusty wine” which this painter poured forth with such a 
liberal hand. The Landscape (No. 137) is in a much quieter 
manner. In it Rubens shows true sympathy with moonlit 
sky, though the stars are curiously impossible. They shine 
through the thickest clouds, and are quite bright close to the 
moon. Perhaps they may have been an addition by another 
hand. 

In the South Room there is to be seen a. really magnificent 
portrait by Sir Joshua,—J/rs. Nesbit as Circe (No. 190). So fine 
is the figure that one easily passes over the strange spherical 
tiger and the rest of the menagerie. This is a picture which 
it is not easy to write about, for its appeal is by pure paint- 
ing. In looking at the splendidly painted dress and head we 
involuntarily think of Mr. Ruskin’s fine saying of the 
influence of the Venetians over Reynolds, how he rose from 
their footstools to share their thrones. 

Of the many terrible pictures of Lady Hamilton by 
Romney exhibited of late years perhaps No. 192 is the 
worst. Deformity can never be beautiful, but a real person 
with a face as shown here could be nothing but deformed,— 
the swelled forehead, huge eyes and tiny nose, and smirking 
mouth are nothing short of disgusting. The execution, too, 
is coarse and mechanical. Romney succeeded best when 
painting people who were not professional beauties, for then 
he was not tempted to display vulgar charm, with a limited 
technique. Before leaving this room the two beautiful 
portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Minet (No. 201 and No. 200) 
should be noticed. They are fine examples of Gainsborough’s 
subtle art. Nor should the visitor forget the same painter’s 
wonderful little J/adame Giovanna Bacelli (No. 182), with its 
illusive drawing of movement and diaphonons colour. 


H. 8. 








BOOKS. 
pag 
MR. FREDERIC HARRISON’S ESSAYS.* 
THHSE essays are very unegual. Those which come under 
the heading of “ Other Literary Estimates” are far more 
interesting than the three from which the book takes its 
name, Mr. Harrison’s estimate of Tennyson is not very 
clear. The first half of the paper is a eulogy, the second 
half a depreciation of his poetry. The critic first builds the 
tomb and then begins to slay the prophet. Daring the first 
process he declares that Tennyson in England holds a 
position analogous to that of Hugo in France, for “ he and 
Victor both darkened the wreaths of all who claimed to be 
their peers.” “ His flower,” he continues, “has traly worn a 
crown of light. The people, the critics, the poets, with one 
voice continue to cry ‘Splendid is the flower,’ and so say we 
all.” He further declares that the man who called that flower a 
weed would be flayed alive,as Marsyas was by Apollo, and he 
himself would say Amen. For form and melody he allows 
Tennyson no equal but Milton in the English language. 
Suddenly Mr. Harrison changes his key. He _ writes 
“Theology” at top of the second section of his essay, and 
proceeds to deal the poet some very hard blows. The blows 
are not quite fair, for they are really aimed at Tennyson’s 
religious belief. Like the Princes and Presidents who sought 
an occasion against Daniel, he can find nothing “ except 
concerning the law of his God.” 'Tennyson’s religion, he tells 
us, was neither definite nor original. It was “caught up” 
from the Broad Church thinkers of his time, who saw 
“beautifal but somewhat nebulous visions.” Mr. Harrison 
wants something more definite than “ pious hopes and vague 
moanings about something behind the veil.” He migh; 





paint worse in other places than in Flanders. If I say so much evil 
of Flemish painting, it is not because it is entirely bad; but 


* Tennyson, Ruskin, Mill, and other Literary Estimates. By Frederic 
Harrison. London: Macwillan and Co, (8s. 6d.) 
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want of patriotism, his critic argues this want from Gibbon’s 
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read the Psalms and still feel the same want. “Tennyson 
did nothing to make a Theodicy of his own as Dante did of 
the Catholic creed,” he tells us. But Dante’s Theodicy 
was exactly the part of him which is not immortal. In 
calling “In Memoriam” a kind of glorified Christian 
Year, and contemptuously declaring that “it has made 
Tennyson the idol of the Anglican clergyman—the world in 
which he was born, and the world in which his whole life was 
ideally passed—the idol of all cultured youth and of all 
psthetic women,” Mr. Harrison allows religious—or may we 
say Positivist >—prejudice to warp his literary judgment. His 
pitter mood is still on him when he describes “The Princess” 
as “an idyll of chivalry told toa bevy of young ladies in a 
drawing-room with an eye to their moral improvement,” yet 
it would be perhaps unfair to quote this piece of harsh 
criticism without adding that to the lyrics contained in ‘‘ The 
Princess” the critic does ample justice. 


If Mr. Harrison is grudging to Tennyson, he is certainly 
not so to Ruskin. The three essays which bear his name 
may be described as three rhapsodies ; indeed, to quote his own 
words about his hero, he is in “such an ecstasy of admiration, 
and such a fervour of sympathy, that he can no longer limit 
himself to the plain foot-plodding of unimpassioned presse.” 
We quote an instance of Mr. Harrison’s ecstatic vein :—‘ When 
he | Mr, Ruskin] bursts the bounds of fine taste and pelts us 
with perfumed flowers till we almost faint under their odour 
and their blaze of colours it is because he is himself intoxi- 
cated with the joy of his blossoming thoughts and would 
force some of his divine afflatus into our souls.” “ No writer 
before or since,” he continues, “has ever rolled forth such 
mighty fantasias, or reached such pathetic melodies in words, 
or composed long books in one sustained strain of limpid 
grace.” When the critic’s stock of adjectives and adverbs at 
last gets low he speaks of the “almost audible melody of 
some of Ruskin’s prose,” and no one can fail to be struck with 
the almost visible beauty of some of Mr. Harrison’s metaphors. 
Even the highest horse must tire in the end, and at last 
Mr. Harrison gets off and returns to “plain foot-plodding.” 
Once more on a level with his reader he proceeds to pick to 
pieces various bits of prose and poetry and to show wherein 
lies their charm,—illustrating, with the help of the printer, 
the rhythmic repetition of certain vowels and consonants. 
We always wonder why this sort of criticism is enjoyed, how- 
ever good of its kind. Most of us feel the “witchery ” of 
words, but when the spell is explained and we know how it is 
done we are no nearer to knowing how to doit. The con- 
juror’s assistant may pass round his properties, but the 
disappointed children can never do the trick. 

On the whole, we think Mr. Harrison’s essays on the 
historical methods of Froude and Freeman, and the one on 
“The New Memoirs and Letters of Gibbon,” will be read 
with the most pleasure. Three years ago the whole of 
Gibbon’s autobiography was published,—that is, the seven 
autobiographic studies which he left to his friend Lord 
Sheffield, and which he—or rather, as Mr. Harrison believes 
his daughter, Maria Holroyd—snipped and pieced into “one 
curious mosaic.” It is difficult, as Mr. Harrison points out, 
to understand why the historian amused himself with so 
many variations on the same air. While satirising the 
prudery of a fastidious young lady, which led to pages of 
unnecessary excision, Mr. Harrison considers that both the 
opening and the close of the autobiography have greatly gained 
by the process of “amazing revision” to which it was submitted 
by this brilliant woman. Mr. Harrison does not attempt to 
form an estimate of Gibbon as a historian. He judges him 
only as a man—as the man his autobiography and letters 
show him to be—thinks him “‘no profound statesman nora 
consummate painter of manners, neither the wit nor the 
philosopher he imagines himself to be,” but “one of the most 
genial, affectionate, sane, and contented natures in literary 
history, with a genius for friendship, indulgent almost to a 
fault towards all failings, gently fond of all pleasant things 
and people, and willing .o put up witk much for the sake of 
an easy life. Never was any man less heroic—-who less pre- 
tended to be heroic P—with more perfectly worldly ideals and 
& more instinctive repugnance to any enthusiasm.” Again 
Mr. Harrison repeats, “ Never was able man less of a hero, 
less of a patriot, less of a statesman.” As to the historian’s 


attitude at the time of the American War of Independence 
He supported the war while he thought his country could 
win, but as soon as he saw “that no reasonable man entertains 
any hopes of success” he decided “that it is better to be 
humbled than ruined.” This would seem to us an instance of 
cool long-sightedness, not of want of patriotism. 


Froude’s historical method Mr. Harrison regards as be. 
longing to the older historical school, to the school of men 
like Hume, Robertson, Bossuet, and Voltaire, “who aimed 
mainly at presenting a living picture of a given epoch with 
artistic completeness of composition and form” — not 
to the new school of scientific research. He, accord- 
ing to Mr. Harrison, tried unsuccessfully to combine 
the two, but must be counted among the former. Mr. 
Harrison makes an able defence of literary form in his- 
torical composition, because that alone can appeal to the 
public, and the object of history writing in his eyes is to 
improve the public’s judgment. Truth of proportion, he 
maintains, is more important than accuracy of detail, and he 
condemns those histories wherein “ the pursuit of trivial facts 
is carried to confusion.” Nevertheless, he admits the 
picturesque road to be full of pitfalls, and that Froude him- 
self often “makes the impression of a slippery witness.” 
The essay on Freeman’s historical method is less striking. 
The writer delights in Freeman’s theory of the unity of 
history, and in his belief that it is “one continuous biography 
of man.” Heexalts him, moreover, as a great politician, but 
he regrets the detailed method which, of necessity, restricted 
his horizon in the matter of time, and makes him forget 
Mr. Frederic Harrison’s favourite dogma that ‘‘ History, in 
its worthy sense, isthe main organon of social philosophy.” 


The reader who gets quite through this book will certainly 
feel at the end that he has enjoyed his journey. Perhaps he 
will think he knows the touching point of the sublime and 
the ridiculous better than the essayist, but if he is a humble- 
minded reader he will feel also that he shares his knowledge 
with many very small men, while Mr. Harrison shares his 
ignorance with many very great ones. 





GENTLE SAVAGES.* 

Here is a book which might have been written forty years 
ago. Yet so strong a grip has it upon the reader that its 
pages might be the impressions of yesterday; so strong a 
grip have its scenes upon its author that, writing as an old 
man, still here and there he drops into the present tense, 
forgetful that he is copying from a note-book. TJ'anyweera 
is the record of a boyhood spent among the Mosquito Indians 
of Central America, and it has been compiled from mem- 
oranda made by the author, as boon companion of the 
young Mosquito King of 1841, and arranged by him in 1899 
in New Zealand. 

Tanqgweera (Straight-hair, a name distinguishing the 
Mosquito Indians from the half-breed Sambos) begins with a 
chapter interesting as a really comprehensive history of the 
Mosquito territory up to its cession to Honduras in 1859. 
But the reader is attracted by different means in the second 
and succeeding chapters, and is led through so delightful a 
series of tales of birds and beasts and men, adventures by 
land and water, and pictures of tropical scenery, that he 
cannot help but share Mr. Bell’s enthusiasm, and wonders 
whether there could be a more fascinating life for a healthy 
boy than that which Mr. Bell himself led among “the gentle 
savages.” 

The book is not, it may be conceded, from every point of 
view perfect. Itis possible that the author’s recollections, 
or rather notes, as to the Mosquito language may prove 
valuable as material to be added to the researches of 
Professor Brinton and M. Lucien Adam. But the appendix 
dealing with the Mosquito language is, as a fact, only an 
amateur contribution to the history of the tongues of 
American Indians, and probably Mr. Bell is wrong when he 
traces the Mosquito language to a Carib source. Yet the 
love-song and the dirge, written down on the spot forty 
years ago, are very interesting. Again, the natural history of 
the book is not that of a Darwin. The exact scientist, 
seeking for technical terms, divisions, subdivisions, and 





* Tangweera: Life and Adventures among Gentle Savages. By C. Napier 





Bell. London ; Edward Arnold, [16s.] 
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synopses, will be disappointed. There are scarce 
half-a-dozen Latin names in the book, and of these 
Cebus patuellas (p. 202) probably should read Cebus 
fatuellus. Rather this is the natural history of «a boy 
with clear eyes and scant Latin. Thus on p. 233 we 
are given nine species of Mosquito Coast bees. They are 
called nasma siksa, nasma tara, wuckihra, toolung, slaha, 
and so on, much as your schoolboy prefers the name Clouded 
Yellow to Colius Kdusu. Yet we readily agree with Mr. Bell 
when he says in his preface that “it is in my experience that 
not every boy has such a love of Nature, such a reverent awe 
of the great untrodden forests, or takes such an interest in 
the birds, beasts, insects, and plants as I did.” True, in one 
passage he misuses a term. In speaking (p. 215) of the bush 
partridge he says:—‘ When wounded the meek, gentle’sub- 
mission of this bird would touch the heart of any one not a 
sportsman. Without acry or a struggle it patiently awaits 
the termination of its sufferings, and when its head falls on 
the hand in death it seems to have died with forgiveness in its 
heart.” That is a picture which will appeal to every man who 
has ever shot a partridge; but the word “ sportsman” surely 
should connote one who feels such things as deeply as any 
man. Here is a quotation, however, showing the author at 
his best :— 


“«*Whene’er I take my walks abroad’ in the bush to look at 
such beasts and birds as will trust me with their presence, I 
generally have’ (note the tense) ‘a quiet interview with a dear 
little bird called by the Indians twee. [I summon him by 
whistling his ery: he seldom fails to attend, and we mutually 
inspect each other. It comes singly or in pairs, and must be 
fond of company, as it comes quite up to my feet, looking around 
for the one it supposes to be replying to its call. It is a con- 
sequential little bird, and evidently studies deportment in all its 
actions. In walking, it raises its foot quite up to its body with 
its toes shut up, then makes a long stride, reminding one of 
little boys playing at marching. It is heard a long way off re- 
plying to my call, and presently appears striding alone in its 
methodical way, now and then making a little hop, and stopping 
occasionally to stand upright, cry and listen. lf Iam dressed 
in white, or make a movement, it keeps at a safe distance, 
parading round and looking up in an inquiring manner; but if I 
close the interview by rushing forward, it flies off with a ‘ cleek, 
cleek, cleek,’ and no whistling will bring it back.” 

Or take this description of an incident in a Twaka village :— 


“ Presently a beautiful tame curassow walked up to me with 
perfect confidence, and began to rub its silky black head against 
my hand, pecking at my wrist buttons, hiding its head up my 
trouser-leg, pulling at my clothes to attract attention, and utter- 
ing all the while its plaintive, insinuating cry.” 

Or this, relating to a pet quash (coati) :— 

“The quash eats everything it can get—birds, lizards, grubs, 
fruit, berries, plantains, sugar-cane and maize...... The 
hunters brought me a young one they had caught, and as thero 
were always men in the camp on sick leave, they petted and 
reared the little creature. I never in my life saw such an 
inquisitive, fearless, impudent, amiable, and quarrelsome little 
beast as this was. It trotted about the huts as if it had never 
been accustomed to anywhere else; jumped into your lap and 
curled up to sleep without the slightest hesitation. If you 
treated it well, it would be most loving, playing with your hand, 
poking its long nose up your sleeve or into your pockets, and 
running all over you as if you belonged to it; but if you 
attempted to put it away before it chose to go, it would quarrel 
at once, snarl and bite, and twist its nose from side to side with 
the most impudent defiance. It followed us like a puppy, but 
not for the same reason as a puppy, which loves and depends on 
its owner: nota bit of it—the little quash followed us to see 
what was doing and what was to be got. If the men set their 
food down it would take possession at once, and a fearful row 
would take place before it could be dispossessed. It was every- 
where and into everything; singed its little toes by walking 
througk the wood ashes, when, instead of running away, it 
shrieked with rage, and began to dig and scatter the ashes 
in its ungovernable anger; then it rushed up a man’s back to 
sit on his shoulder and lick its sore toes. It would get into the 
barrel of salt pork and smear its paws and nose with grease, and 
in that condition jump on your face when you were sound asleep, 
and insist on lying down there. He would persist in coming at 
all hours of the night to have a nap, and nothing would satisfy 
him unless he crawled under the men’s coverings and up against 
their naked skins, where he was by no means careful with his 
sharp little claws, but to get rid of him meant nothing else than 
a stand-up fight. Every one was fond of him, and every one voted 
him to be a most unmitigated nuisance.” 

One might multiply such quotations, but these will serve as 
examples. Mr. Bell has given us a charming book, and one 
of absorbing interest to naturalists, sportsmen, ethnologists, 
and to many of us who are none of these, yet once were boys. 
Not that the book is entirely devoted to adventure by river 


es 
Mr. Bell is no advocate of the missionary. He has no sym. 
pathy with the “ proselytising person” who would raise the 
savage’s ideas to a knowledge of revealed truth :— 

“You should no more try to do this to the simple savage,” hg 

says stoutly, “than you should try to teach a little child the 
mysteries of regeneration and predestination. ‘l'o Goda thousand 
years are as one day, and it is more pleasing to Him to see tho 
simple mind of the savage groping its way to a knowledge of 
Himself through the first steps of idols and fetishes than 
mumbling the formula of a highly developed religion which hg 
cannot possibly understand.” 
In fact, if not in so many words, Mr. Bell accuses the 
missionary of a blind interference in the scheme of creation, 
That is by no means the final word on the missionary 
question, but at the same time it represents dimly and 
crudely a feeling which ought to be present in the minds of 
the missionary, and is, we believe, present in the minds of the 
most successful. The best missionary is he who is most 
patient. But it is not by religious or ethnological dig. 
cussions that Z'angweera chiefly lays siege to the affections 
of its reader; it is rather by its author’s deep and trans. 
parent love for all that was notable and beautiful in the once 
untrodden forests of Central America. 





GEORGE SELWYN.* 
Ir is almost better to be known for a dunce than for a wit, 
A dunce expects nothing of posterity, and may win a higher 
reputation than he deserves. A wit is secure of misunder. 
standing. The faithful will repeat his jokes until he becomes 
a sort of Joe Miller, and until his fame has attached to itself 
an indelible disgrace. For admirers will not remember that 


| repeated jest is like yesterday’s champagne, that its 


life and spirit evaporate very soon after the cork is drawn, 
Think what a delightful experience is a swift, well-delivered 
repartee! But retlect that it depends upon eye and hand, as 
well as upon voice, and that if it be uttered ten seconds too 
late it is of no effect. How, then, should it be effective if it 
be kept a hundred years, and pinned to a sheet of paper 
like a dead butterfly? No, the best and only epitaph for a 
wit is “ Here lies a wit.” Posthumous proof is impossible, 
excuse is unnecessary. His talent must be taken on faith. 
Alas! the friends of George Selwyn have not been dis. 
creet. They have declared him a jester, and done their best 
to justify themselves. But justification being impossible, 
those who really respect his memory can only deplore 
the misplaced championship of his friends. ‘‘ Many good 
things he did say,” said a biographer at his death, “and 
many he was capable of saying, but the number of good, bad, 
and indifferent things attributed to him as Jon mots for the 
last thirty years were sufficient to stock a foundling hospital 
for wit.” That is perfectly true, and since we can never 
associate the gay, intelligent, careless, discreet George Selwyn 
with a foundling hospital, we prefer to remember him as a 
polished gentleman, whose many and diverse qualities made 
him the friend and adviser of a distinguished generation. 


And this is the point of view strenuously taken by the 
editors of his letters. They have shown the gentleman rather 
than the buffoon, and a more prudent, kindlier soul than 
George Selwyn cannot be imagined. He captured the friend- 
ship of his great contemporaries, because he understood 
supremely well how to be a friend. Though he lived the 
life of an egoist, yet he was never egoistical. His interest 
lies less in himself than in his correspondent. His 
inquiries are constant and sensitive; he understands the 
troubles of his friend before they have been expressed; and 
you feel that a sure instinct told him precisely what news 
was suited to the temper of Carlisle. ‘To divine so much is a 
masterpiece of tact, and it may be said of Selwyn that tact 
was the quality which never failed him. 

Happily he lived just before the dandies, and he did not 
share their vulgar vanity. Moreover, though a man of 
fashion, he kept the best company ; and even if he did not 
respect the politicians of his time, he knew them all. For 
how could any man afford not to boast an acquaintance with 
“George”? His letters, indeed, are a very valuable comment 
upon history, and he who would rightly appreciate the 
character of Charles James Fox cannot do better than con- 
sult this inestimable volume. The truth is that in one aspect 


* George Selwyn: his Letters and his Life. Vdited by E, 8, Roscoe and Helea 
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Fox appears little better than a blackleg. Selwyn is never 
hard upon him; it is even plain that he liked him despite his 
faults. But “Charles has destroyed his fortune,” says Selwyn, 
“and his reputation also, and Iam very much afraid that, 
let what will be done now, they will ina very few years be 
past all kind of redemption.” Indeed, so far from being 
severe, Selwyn is anxious to find excuses forhim. “TI attribute 
it all,” he writes about some trouble with Carlisle, “to a 
vanity that has, by the foolish admiration of his acquaint- 
ance, been worked up into a kind of phrensy. I shall be very 
unwilling to believe that he ever intended to distress a 
friend whom he loved as much as I believe he has done 
you.” And beyond the lost reputation and the imagined 
frenzy, there was a charm and gaiety in Fox that 
none could resist. ‘This is being very candid to him,” 
Selwyn goes on, “and yet I cannot help it. For I have passed 
two evenings with him at supper at Almack’s, 0” nows avons 
été liés en conversation, and never was anybody more agree- 
able, and the more so for his having no pretensions to it, which 
is what has offended more people than even what Lady 
H——d is so good as to eall his misconduct.” That Fox 
should have won over so accomplished a man of the world as 
Selwyn, despite his unscrupulous conduct, is a surer tribute 
to his character than many a serious, heavy-handed defence. 


Women did not like Fox, so says George Selwyn, and 
perbaps it was what M. Barbey d’Aurévilly terms /a jalousie 
de femme & femme which prevented them. For there was a 
sort of femininity in the temperament of Fox, which 
gave him both his strength and his weakness. At any 
rate, the women found his situation “a good morse! for 
their invective disposition...... Lady Albemarle, who 
is not a wise woman, certainly, was at Lady Gower’s the 
other evening, and was regretting only that Charles had not 
been consumed in the fire, instead of the linnets.” But Fox 
did not care for adverse criticism; he heard it with a smile, 
and continued his career of gambling and politics unper- 
turbed. Nor is Fox the only great man who flits through 
the correspondence of Selwyn. There is not a little comment 
upon Pitt, the real hero of his age, and it is noteworthy how 
speedily he conquered his public. ‘ Few events in the annals 
of the House of Commons are more remarkable,” say 
Selwyn’s editors, “than the sudden rise of Pitt. His maiden 
speech—in support of Burke’s Bill for economical reform— 
placed him at once in the first rank of Parliamentary 
orators.” Upon this all men, from Lord North downward, 
were agreed. However, Selwyn was not present at his 
maiden effort, and when he did hear him, he suffered a kind 
of disappointment. “I heard yesterday young Pitt,’ he 
wrote in 1781; “I came down into the House to judge for 
myself. He is a young man who will undoubtedly make his 
way in the world by his abilities. But to give bim credit for 
being very extraordinary, upon what I heard yesterday, 
would be absurd.” Yet, of course, his respect for the great 
statesman increased with experience, althongh he did not 
live to contemplate his real grandeur. 


Of Selwyn himself we catch a very pleasant glimpse. His 
letters display a cultured gaiety, a refined sympathy, that we 
do not often find in the correspondence of the time. Yet by a 
kind of perversity he has stood to posterity for a symbol of 
those that attended executions. True, he was fond, like the 
rest, of seeing a man hanged. But this sport seemed no 
more cruel to him, as his editors are careful to point out, than 
pigeon-shooting does to the gentry of to-day. All men—in the 
late eighteenth century—found a certain pleasure in the 
gallows, and whatever disgrace attaches to their morbid fancy 
has been unjustly thrown upon Selwyn. But if in this respect 
he resembled his contemporaries, in another he was clearly 
divided from them. Though he was an eager man of fashion, 
anda half-reluctant gamester, nothing disturbed his romantic 
love of the little child whom he called Mie Mie. Snrely this 
is one of the strangest episodes in social history,—this heart- 
broken affection of a man about town for a little girl. He 
adopted her when she was four; he took her everywhere 
with him; he was desperate at the mere thought that her 
mother—the Marchesa Fagniani—might claim her, and 
when he died he left her a share of his fortune. For 
her no better fate was reserved than to marry Lord 
Hertford, the Steyne of Thackeray, the Monmonth of 
Disraeli; but her career cannot destroy or render less amiable 





the memory of years spent under the kindly tutelage of 
George Selwyn. 

We cannot close without some words of praise for the 
admirable work now being performed by the Historical 
Manuscript Commission. Without its careful reprints such 
books as the present would be impossible. There is material 
enough hidden away in private houses to furnish forth 
another and a more interesting history of England. Only we 
wish that the Commissioners would make the best of their 
material, and publish it by such a method as would command 
a general attention. At present it is difficult to discover what 
papers are, and what are not, available for study. But this 
reproach is trivial beside our gratitude, and we have already 
at our disposal a mass of documents which cannot easily be 
matched in the archives of other countries. 





THE STORY OF A NORFOLK FARM.* 


TRUTH and sincerity seldom shine more clearly through the 
words of a book than in Mr. Rider Haggard’s Farmer’s Year. 
It sets out the life of the country, not of those who merely 
live in it, but of the people who live by it, or who, at least, 
try their best to do so. In other words, Mr. Rider Haggard 
has been for some time seriously engaged in farming; and 
in this book, which he published month by month, he has 
described with simplicity, earnestness, and sympathy the 
interests, pleasures, and pains which might accrue to 
any one of like habits of mind who chose to follow his 
example and engage in this absorbing pursuit. It is nota 
treatise on agriculture, but a picture of how a gentleman 
lives in an exceptionally pleasant county like Norfolk, if he 
has the financial and real stake in the country which 
the daily gains and losses of his farms afford. Mr. 
Rider Haggard’s experiences are thus spread over a far 
wider range, and with foundations set deeper, thar those of 
the many writers of first-rate description of the merely con- 
templative and sporting side of the country life. He is far 
nearer to the people; far nearer to the life of the fields, which 
as tilled by man cover nine-tenths of our country ; far nearer 
to the immense sab-population of domestic animals; and not 
less in touch with Nature. His main theme, his farm and its 
produce, its soil, and its animals, is dominated from day to 
day by natural forces; storms and sunshine, rain, droughts, 
and mists. We remember no book in which the atmosphere, 
in the literal sense, is so present. It takes its colour from 
our misty, vapour-laden skies. But the bitter winds do not 
blow over many pages, and the sun is always waiting to break 
through and brighten the fields where the writer’s hopes are 
sown. His work is the cultivation of two groups of farms ina 
not very promising district in Norfolk, farms which he owned 
and which had been allowed to “go back” and to get into 
such a bad state that they had ceased to be a means for pro- 
ducing crops and animals of more value than the labour and 
rent and cost of working them. The “points” for which he 
played were this margin of profit, and if the reader only 
wants to know whether he won or lost, he must turn to 
pp. 38-41, and to p. ttl, and see what happened. The 
“Joss” for eight years is £1,753 193s. 11d.; but much of 
this is really value added to his farms, which are worth 
far more now than when he took tkem over. Also, on 
the last two years he has a profit of ¢#22 on the two 
farms. But though the last day of the year ends with a 
balance-sheet, the reader will also wish to know what the 
balance in favour of such an existence is when calculated on 
the satisfactions or disappointments of the other three hundred 
and sixty-four days in the cycle, and how the daily life strikes 
one who, like Mr. Rider Haggard, has seen cities and men, 
faced Nature and savages in South Africa, and won fame 
asa writer. His farming is done in rather a large way, con- 
sidering the amount of capital needed to start in this 
business. The area of what he occupies is a guarantee that 
the writer has made no attempt to shirk the risks by limit- 
ing his liabilities. The farms lie in two thoroughly representa- 
tive Norfolk parishes, as to which we incidentally become 
both familiar and interested as we read their daily story. At 
Ditchingbam he has two hundred and sixty acres, one hundred 
and sixteen of which are his own land. At Bedingham, a 
more intensely rural village, he works the Moat Farm, his own 
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property. He owns other land adjacent at Ditchingham ; 
consequently, he combines the parts of landlord, tenant- 
farmer, and of owner farming his own property. 

Thus he sees rustic provlems from several points of view. 
Speaking generally, he is terribly impressed by the “ruin of 
agriculture.” This is partly due to the ruin of people whom he 
has known asfarmers,and now sees in the workhouse, and partly 
to his own practical experience of the costliness of production 
and the crushing ‘“‘cutting of prices” by foreign competition. 
Yt there are districts even in Suffolk and Norfolk where 
farmers can make a living and pay rent, though not a high 
rent. In others less favoured by Nature it must be admitted 
that the battle is a losing one, even if, as Mr. Rider Haggard 
has discovered, “you lose money more slowly by farming 
than in any other way.” His conclusion is that notwith- 
standing the care, knowledge, and intelligence which are put 
into the workiny of the land, under present conditions it can 
scarcely be made to pay. 

We will not follow his views on Free-trade and Protection, 
because it is only in parts of England like the far Eastern 
counties, remote from large towns of any kind, that the 
farmer can even pl:usibly argue that he derives almost no 
indirect benefits from Free-trade. Elsewhere the growth of 
towns fostered by Free-trade affords a market and gives a 
living profit. Witness. for instance, the prosperity of the 
farmers of Cheshire and Lancashire. But this is cold com- 
fort for Norfolk. 

If the land was not all that could be wished, he 
enjoyed, in company with other employers of labour in 
his county, two advantages which make life pleasanter 
than when farming has to be done elsewhere. The men are 
highly intelligent, skilful, and industrious, and do their part 
to make the work a success. Their master does them fall 
justice, and bis only complaint is that as the older and 
skilled men disappear there are few to take their places. 
Another pleasant feature of farming in Norfolk is that the 
district has long been f mous for fine breeds of stock; its 
horses, its red-polled cattle, its black-faced sheep, its 
turkeys, and all the dwellers in yard, stable, and cow. 
house are among the best in Bngland, and specially suited 
to the soil. They are animals in whi-h the owner can 
take pride, and for all of which the county knows the 
standard of excelience. Their owner, being a Norfolk man, 
clearly feeis an added pleasure in the “territorial” unity 
represented by his land, his servants, and the eattle within 
his gates. The men are willing workers, he!pfal, suggestive, 


and inheritors of long traditions of yood workmansbip. Here | 


is a tribute to their skill, and to the courage with which they 
face their work. Tbe business in hand was that of draining 
an almost flat clayey field, on which water lies and rots the 
seed. In Norfolk this is dune by cutting drains and filling 
them in with bushes, thorns cut from the hedges. It sounds 
easy, but is really very difficult :-— 

“First the lines of the drains are drawn with the plough. 
This sounds simple enough, but to the uninstructed the ditticul- 
ties, especially on a perfectly flat piece of land, seem enormous. 
Tn fact, however, there is a slight rise in the centre of the field, 
forming its watershed, so that the drains must run and discharge 
in two directions. ..... Now this and many other facts have 
to be mastered and borne in mind by the man who draws the 
drains; above all be has to know the exact slope of the various 
falls, and the best spots for the outlets of the water into the 
ditches. Further, he must mike no mistake, or much money and 
labour are wasted; and the curious part is that he never does 
make any mistake, at least in my experience I have never known 
him do so. Bv ‘him’ I mean the ordinary ploughman who is set 
to draw the drains, not an expert employed for that purpose.” 


Later we see the men cutting the drains :-— 


*To contemplate two men beginning to drain a great expanse 
of six or eight acres of stiff clay on some dull and cheerless day 
in January is to understand the splendid patience of developed 
man...... The task looks so vast in the miserable grey 
light; it seems almost impossible that two men should find the 
strength to dig out all those long lines of trenches, or have the 
spirit to attempt it.” 

Yet they do this for months, being paid so much per rod, with- 
out a day’s shirking, and are not visibly moved in any way 
when it is finished. This is no fancy picture of the “swinked 
hedger,” but shows what the men can do in a “winter 
campzign.” Looking after cattle is a business which they 


enjoy and which to most people sounds rather attrac- 
tive. 


But field work in winter is hard and dréary, and 


they face it with astonishing moral courage. Mr. Little’s 
pictures of this scene, and of the ploughs at work on the 
closing day of the year, when the sleet is cutting across the 
land in sheets, are in harmony with the spirit of their toil, 
In spite of the inevitable tragedies of the farm amony the 
beasts and birds, nearly all that Mr. Rider Haggard has to 
say of his life, apart from its financial side, is wholly good, 
The occupations and interests are sound and manly, and the 
contemplative side is stimulated by constant outdoor living, 
and far more varied than falls to the lot of the ordinary 
resident in the country. Take as an instance of the 
first the story of how he made a meuadow on stiff 
clay land, where local opinion said no grass would thrive, 
He sowed with his grasses the seeds of deep rooting herbs, 
such as chicory, burnet, lucerne, and yarrow, so as to pierce 
the hard pan of clay subsoil with their roots and let the air 
down into it. This clever use of natural forces, which he bad 
read of elsewhere, succeeded, and he made his meadows, and 
has them as a permanent possession. Euch day brings its 
active work, its decisions and forecasts, yet each leaves time 
forthe unmixed pleasure which the eye, in the moments of quiet, 
vives to the mind when face to face with life in the fields. Itig 
no little pleasure to try to see these sights eye to eye with the 
writer, aided by the faithful and suyyestive though undaly 
dark illustrations of Mr. G. Leon Little. The quiet beauty of 
the old farms and charches, of the scenes in rickyards and 
orchards, and in the life of cattle and sheep, and the writer's 
intense pleasure in the two really fine picturesque natural 
features near him, the river Waveney and the hanving wood 
above it, with the view over the flats below, communicate 
themselves insensibly to the reader. There is much able 
comment on the social and business life of the county also, 
reflective and reasonable enough, and never violent like 
Cobbett’s. Sport, as becomes a Norfolk writer, is not omitted: 
and though the country round Ditcbingham does not embrace 
any of the famous heaths, broads, or meres of the county, 
the naturalist will find pleasure in Mr. Hayyard’s -pages, 
Mr. Haggard’s conclusion as to the prospects of farming 
as he pursues it are thus summed up :— 

“With plenty of capital, inexhaustible patience, a real love of 
the thing, and the exercise of abcut as much general intelligence 
as would be ne-essary to move an army corps up the hill, a 
moderate rent, an interest on the money invested, and possibly a 
¢ profit, if the labour and other conditions are tairly 
favourable, and in the absence of any sp-cial ill-luck or cal «mity, 
may still be wrung out of the land in our Eastern Counties.” 


small livin 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THE last time, if our memory serves us aright, that Mr, 
Andrew Lang collaborated in a work of fiction was in The 
World's Desire. when his partner was Mr. Rider Hagyard. 
He has now joined forces with Mr. A. E. W. Mason ina 
historical romance of the years following the °15, and the 
results are so excellent as to indispose us to indulge in any 
speculation as to the division of labour, of invention, and of 
credit between the joint authors of Parson Kelly. It is 
enough for us that Mr. Lang, besides being a most accom- 
plished literary craftsman, is deeply versed in the inner 
history of Jacobitism; that Mr. Mason, though he has 
wlready won his spurs in several brilliant incursions into the 
domain of adventurous romance, has not yet outgrown the 
freshness of youth, the fougue de vingt ans,as De Masset calls 
it. Messrs. Mason and Lang have adhered to the principle 
adopted in the main by the great masters of historical 
romance; they have entrusted the leading réles to imaginary 
persons or persons of whom but scant mention is made in 
history, and assigned the minor rdles to the great, or famous, 
or notorivus personages of bistory. Thus the central figure 
and evil genius of the p!ot is the unhistorical Lady Oxford, a 
fascinating bat unscrupulous harpy, who treacherously 
plunders her trustfal lover in order to pay her gambling 





* (1.) Parson Kelly. By A. E. W. Mason and Andrew Lang. London: 
Longmans and Co. [6s.]—-+{2.) An Obscure Apostle. Translated by ©. S. de 
Soissons from the original Polish of Madame Orzeszko. London: Greening and 
Co. [6s.]——(3.) Mrs. Knollys, and other Stories. By F. J. Stimson. London: 
Downey and Co. [5s.]——(4.) The Two Miss Jeffreys. By David Lyall. London: 
Hodder and Stoughton. [6s.]——(5.) The Valiant Runaways. By Gertrude 
Atherton. London: Nisbet and Co. [8s.] (6.) Annie o’ the Banks 0’ Dee. BY 
Gordon Stables, M.D., R.N. London: I’. V. White and Co. [6s.J]——(7.) The 
Favour of Princes. By Mark Lee Luther. London: Macmillan and Co. [6s] 
(8.) Wise in His Generation. By Philip Davenant. London: John Long. [6s.] 
—(9.' The Lady from Nowhere. By Fergus Hume. London: Chatto and 
Cod 
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debts. As Vanity Facr was described as a novel without a 
hero, so Parson Kelly might be called a novel without a 
heroine, to such an extent does the briliiant adventuress 
eclipse the representative of fidelity and all the domestic 
virtues. Besides, Lady Oxford has a start of precisely one 
hundred and seventy pages, or say two hours (from the 
yeader’s point of view), which is precisely four times as long 
as the start acquired by Wilkes. To make up, however, for 
the lack of a genuine heroine the two joint heroes, both 
Jacobite Irish outlaws hailing from the County Kildare, are 
excellent company. The story suffers in regard to cohesion 
from the long period of years over which it is spread, and the 
consequent gaps in the narrative; but with all its drawbacks 
—the literary interlades are in particular strangely artificial— 
Parson Kelly is a book of more than common merit. 


Creative writers are not always the best critics. Sir 
Walter Scott’s verdict on Lady Morgan has hardly stood the 
test of time, and the same may be said of Dr. Jobnson’s 
estimate of Hannah More. Suiill, the opinion of a master 
must always command respect, and the generous tribute of 
the great Polish writer Sienkiewicz to his compatriot—* Eliza 
Orzeszko still holds the sceptre as a novelist,” which the 
translator of An Obscure Apostle quotes in his preface— 
naturally excites pleasurable anticipations in the breast of 
the enterprising novel reader unfamiliar with her work, We 
gatber from the same source that translations of some of her 
stories appeared more than twenty years ago in the Pevue des 
Deux Mondes, but that this is her first appearance in an 
English version. It is to be regretted, therefore, that the 
inherent obstacles in the way of her gaining a hearing—the 
outiandish nature of her theme, her uncompromising avoid- 
anceof theame nities of romance, and her constant employment 
of the terminology of Jewish ritual—should be accentuated 
by thesbortcomings of her interpreter, since the Eaglish of 
Mr. de Soissons is not always lucid or idiomatic, while his 
method of transliteration is based on phonetic principles alien 
to English readers,—eg, he always alludes to Majmonides 
instead of Maimonides. In any case, this is a book which needs 
a certain amount of preliminary effort on the part of the 
reader; but once that effort has been made, and the some- 
what heavy historical prologue has been mastered, the reader 
will find matter of enyrossing interest in this homely 
tragedy of Jewish life in Russian Poland. The story is 
concerned with the long feud between two families, the 
Ezofowich, who stand for enlightenment and material 
progress, and the Todros, the hereditary Rabbis of the 
town, narrow, fanatical ascetics who, themselves the ex- 
ponents of a spurious form of orthodoxy, countenance and 
even direct 'be persecution of the remnant of an obscure and 
inoff-nsive sect of heretics. The progress of the conflict from 
generation to generation is traced with remarkable insight and 
sympathy, and at the same time with a detachment and 
candonr in dealing with the sordid and nunlovely aspects of 
Jewish life and character that remind us of the Ghetto 
Tragedies of Mr. Zangwill. 

Mr. Stimson’s excellent volume of short stories deserved 
earlier attention, but such disregard, in view of the over- 
whelming profusion of what Americans call the “ fictional 
output,” is occasionally inevitable. The story which gives 
its name to the collection, and deals with the disappearance 
down a crevasse of a young man on his wedding tour, and the 
subsequent discovery of bis body by his widow forty years 
later, might have seemed grotesquely fantastic were it not 
that an incident recently occurred in the Alps which supplies 
Mr. Stimson with a basis of solid fact for his curious yet 
touching romance. Of the other episodes and tales included 
in Mrs, Knollys, and other Stories we may note in particular 
that entitled “ The Three Achievements of Eileen,” an in- 
genious series of hard cases that befel a susceptible yet 
chivalrous officer. In the last piece of all, “ Dynevor,” Mr. 
Stimson shows a tendency to harrow his readers by gratuitous 
melodrama, Bat alike in matter and manner the book is 
much above the average. 

In The Two Miss Jeffreys “David Lyall” gives us a set of 
pleasant studies of Scottish life, gentle and simple, as it un- 
folded itself to the confidential clerk of a firm of Solicitors 
and Writers to the Signet in the Edinburgh of some thirty 
years ago. The stories are healthy in tone, optimistic in 
tendency, and compare very favourably with the work on 








similar lines of “Ian Maclaren,” whose somewhat importunate 
appeal to the fount of tears “David Lyall” discreetly 
avoids, Dramatic intensity, effective contrast of light and 
shade, and the element of surprise are the qualities which one 
chiefly misses in these unpretending stories. On the other 
hand, it is most refreshing to meet a writer nowadays who 
finds so much honesty and kindliness in the average man 
and woman. 

Mrs. Atherton tells us in Zhe Valiant Runaways a truly 
thrilling tale of California under the Dons. Her heroes are 
two young Spaniards of high degree, who run away from 
their luxurious homes to escape the conscription, take refage 
at a Mission, are carried off by Indians into the Sierras, 
rescued by a Yankee, and ultimately help to turn the tide of 
battle in favour of a revolutionary leader. Roldan and Adan 
are a strange mixture of emotionalism and grit, grace and 
ferocity, and though they may not always inspire tbe 
admiration of the stolid Saxon, they are picturesque, uncon- 
ventional figures moving alertly amid the Californian land- 
scape, which Mrs, Atherton paints with glowing colours, as 
well as intimate knowledge of its enthralling beauty. 

Dr. Gordon Stables has given his new novel, Annie o’ the 
Banks o’ Dee, 80 Kailyardish a title that he was obviously 
bound to lay most of the scenes near Edinburgh. Still, the 
reader cannot help detecting a decided sense of relief on the 
part of his author when Dr. Stables, about the middle of the 
book, shakes a loose pen and carries off his hero ona yacht 
to be shipwrecked on a volcanic island, where a white “ skin- 
clad ” queen rules over the savages in what she has christened 
the Isle of Flowers. The adventurous part of the book is 
more exciting reading than the Scottish chapters, though 
the latter are enlivened with a murder and with a great 
many fugitive pieces of verse. ‘I'he texture of the book is 
slight, but the interest is fairly well maintained throughoat. 

“Tt is too late to be ambitious,” said Sir Thomas Browne; 
and we are much tempted to apply his dictum to novels 
dealing with the French Court in the times of both Louis XLV. 
and Louis XV. However, although Mr. Mark Lee Luther 
has chosen this hackneyed setting for Zhe Favour of Princes, 
the story in itself is good, the manner of its telling vivacious 
and the characters not lacking in vitality. If with its 
Canadian figare of the “coureur de bois” the book re- 
minds one a little too much of the beginning of Dr. 
Conan Doyle’s Refugees, that is simply because, as we 
remarked before, it is too late to be ambitious in this field 
of fiction. 

Mr Davenant in his novel, Wise in His Generation, has 
drawn a clever pictare of the probable effect of the introduc- 
tion of a beautiful “child of Nature” into the society of a 
small country town. The figure of the hero, Arthur Erle, is 
well drawn, and his first falling in love with the fair barbarian, 
and his subsequent disenchantment and marriage with a 
pretty, commonplace, country-town young lady, are well 
imagined and set forth. 

Mr. Fergus Hume presents us with his usual melodramatic 
murder-story in The Lady from Nowhere, though the where- 
abouts of “nowhere” are very quickly discovered by the in- 
evitable detective. There is very little else for a reviewer to 
say about the book. Mr. Fergus Hume’s name on the back 
is a guarantee that it will be good in its own particular line, 
and we can do no better than refer to Lincoln’s famous dictum 


! once more, and leave the intending reader to settle for himself 


whether a murder-story is “the sort of thing he likes.” 

The Golden Idol, by J. E. Muddock, is an adventure-story 
of considerable length, beginning in the wilds of Australia and 
ending in the volcanic South Sea island of “New Britain.” - 
‘The adventures are well devised and fairly exciting, but the 
book presents no salient features to distinguish it from a 
host of competing volumes already in the field. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN'S LIFE. 

In Sir Arthur Sullivan: Life-Story, Letters, and Reminiscences 
(James Bowden, 6s.), Mr. Arthur Lawrence has compiled an 
elaborate interview-biography of the popular composer. That 
there should be no genuine criticism in a work of this kind is, 
of course, inevitable; it is, however, less easy to excuse the 
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frequent inaccuracies with which the text is disfigured. Thus 
we find “ Niel” for “‘ Neale,” p. 20; “ Greig” for “ Grieg,” p. 25; 
“Dannreuter”’ [sic]. p. 26; “ Lizst” [sic], four times on pp. 32-33 ; 
Gervandhaus [sic], p.37. While Mr. Lawrence’s competence to 
undertake the editorship of such a book is constantly in question, 
there is no gainsaying that a great deal of his raw material is excel- 
lent. Sir Arthur Sullivan’s reminiscences of Dickens and Tennyson 
are very interesting. Students of the Napoleonic legend will finda 
curious account of the relations which prevailed between the com- 
poser’s grandfather—a soldier who had served in the Peninsula— 
and the exiled Emperor at Longwood; and there are plenty of good 
stories and anecdotes of celebrities of all sorts. When Sir 
Arthur presented H. F. Chorley, who was as thin as a lath, to 
the portly Rossini, the latter replied with a courtly bow, “Je 
vois, avec plaisir, que monsieur n’a pas de ventre,” on which 
Chorley was (not unnaturally) completely taken aback. The 
parallel artecdotes of Lord Beaconsfield and Mr, Gladstone are 
most characteristic, and the many friends of Sir George Grove— 
now, alas! in shattered health—will welcome and endorse the 
words on p, 68:—“ What shall I say of Grove? It would be 
painting the lily to describe his goodness and charm, so I 
refrain.” The volume is completed by a so-called “critique” by 
Mr. B. W. Findon which would be more accurately described as 
an undiluted eulogy. Thus, speaking of The Golden Legend, 
he writes:—‘‘ Nothing in English modern art surpasses it; 
nothing equals it; nothing even approaches it in beauty of 
design, conciseness, symmetry, execution, and achievement. It 
stands unique among compositions of its class.” It is sufficiently 
obvious that Sir Arthur Sullivan could have written a most 
entertaining volume of reminiscences off his own bat. The 
quality of the entertainment is sadly impaired by its passage 
through the hands of the panegyrist and interviewer. 


SIR EDWARD RUSSELL'S * MEMOIRS.” 

That Reminds Me—~. By Sir Edward Russell. (T. Fisher 
Unwin. 12s.)—It seems ungrateful to criticise such a collection 
of good stories as Sir Edward Russell here brings together, but 
we cannot but wish that he had given them a little more arrange- 
ment. As they stand they are not so much a string of beads as 
a heap of beads unstrung. Sir Edward Russell tells us that they 
“have little in them that is autobiographical, and nothing that 
is intentionally autobiographical.” This is quite true, but we 
skould have liked it to be a little less true. With a thread of 
autobiography, however slender, running through it, the volume 
would not have been so invertebrate as it necessarily is when the 
heading of every story begins with “Of.” But as an intellectual 
lucky bag into which the reader cannot dip without bringing out 
something which will interest him, That Reminds Me takes a 
high place. Sir Edward Russell has long been the editor of a 
great provincial journal, and this book is a portion of the many 
“incidents and conversations” which live in his memory. His 
fellow-journalists may well envy the memory in which so much 
lives. It is difficult to quote where every page supplies materials 
which have an equal claim on him who has to make the choice, 
so we will content ourselves with three. Two are of John 
Bright. He was supposed to be a total abstainer, but once 
when Edward Miall was very nervous at the prospect of 
having to make an important speech in the House, Bright 
suid: “ Well, Miall, if I were you, I’d for once go and have 
a pint of champagne.’ Mr. Miall did as be was told, and 
the result may be judged from the narrator’s comment that 
“ champagne on an unaccustomed interior is not always a curative 
oratonic.” Bright “rarely had any differencs with his wife,’ 
but occasionally they were not at one about the children, When 
they came toa point of absolute disagreement, he used to say: 
*‘ Now, I tell thee if thou doesn’t do what I wish, I'll go straight 
to Mr. Gladstone and ask him to make me a knight,” to which 
ihe answer invariably was: “Oh, anything rather than that.” 
Our third quotation relates to another Parliamentarian. 
©“ JTIarold Frederic had a very pretty and precocious and 
charming little girl of ten. One day a friend was telling her 
stories. He said: ‘But you don’t seem interested...... I 
don’t think you like me as you used to do.’ ‘ Well,’ said she, 
‘to tell you the truth, Mr. Healy has spoilt me for all other 
men The picture of Mr. Healy as a child-enslaver comes as a 
pleasant variant on some of his more public appearances. 
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SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 





TUnder this heading we notice such Books of tie week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forins.] 





Literary Reminiscences. By Edouard Grenier. Translated from 
the French by Mrs. Abel Ram. (A. and C. Black. 63.)—M. 
Grenier, who must be the doyen of French, if not of European, 
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poets, has known many interesting people. He saw in his youth 
Chateaubriand and Béranger, and meditated dedicating a novel 
to the first and some poems to the second. These latter were ty 
be introduced with the words, “I am a poet; I am eighteen years 
of age, and I long to know you before I die.” Unhappily neither 
the novel nor the poetry was written. Lamartine was the first 
great littérateur that he actually knew. The Revolution of 1848 
brought about an intimate acquaintance. M. Grenier had just 
come back from Germany, where he had held a diplomatic 
appointment, and his acquaintance with the German language 
and affairs generally made him valuable. He was daily at the 
offices of the Provisional Government at the Hotel de Ville, 
and had many opportunities of witnessing Lamartine’s mar. 
vellous power of speech. Before long came the Empire, and 
M. Grenier’s public career was at an end, Henceforward his 
reminiscences are strictly literary, There is scarcely a French 
writer of note who is not drawn for us in these pages, 
Heinrich Heine comes first, if he may be included in the 
list. M. Grenier is a little more severe with Heine 
than with any one else, except possibly Victor Hugo, whom 
he admires, but with limitations. “All Heine is contained 
in Byron. But Byron soars higher between them 
there is all the difference between Puck and an Archangel.” 
“To proclaim [Victor Hugo] the greatest poet of all time is to 
push patriotism to the point of blindness, and religion to 
blasphemy.” It is interesting to see that M. Grenier's threo 
poets of the century are Goethe, Byron, and Lamartine. Byron, 
we take it, is to him the first. When he sees the Countess 
Guiccioli he can only say: ‘‘ When a woman has had such a 
lover as that, she ought to disappear from the world.” Does 
any one of Byron’s countrymen feel this spirit of adoration? 
We doubt it. There is an interesting chapter on George Sand, 
with more space given to the affair between her and De Musset, 
the famous Eile et Lui, than we think it deserves. After this we 
come to Prosper Mérimée, who begs M. Grenier to bring back 
from Moldavia (whither he was going as secretary to the 
Hospodar) the Lord’s Prayer in the dialect of the Moldavian 
gipsies. Unhappily no Moldavian gipsy could be found who 
knew the Lord’s Prayer, or even the alphabet. With Mérimée 
comes Sainte-Beuve, and after them Victor Hugo, Ponsard, and 
Augier, M. Grenier never reached a place among the Forty, and 
not the least entertaining part of a delightful volume are his 
experiences as a candidate. 
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The Hampstead Annual. Edited by Greville E. Matheson and 
Sydney C. Mayle. (Mayle. 6d. net.)—Mr. R. F. orton makes 
a complaint in which many dwellers in the suburbs will 
join,—that there is no life of their own in these places. London 
drains them dry, absorbing all the feeling and interest that else- 
where go to make up local patriotism. Some kind of a remedy 
is supplied by such a publication as this. A place which has 
vigour enongh to keep upan “ Annual” may claim to have a life of 
its own. Hampstead has no lack of local interests, and ought to 
be more independent of its great neighbour than any other 
suburb, if we regard the occupations and quality of its residents. 
The Annual is inits wayasuccess. Professor Hales finds oceasion 
fora pleasant historical paper on the sign of an obscure inn, “ The 
King of Bohemia” (James I.’s unlucky and foolish son-in-law) ; 
Dr. Garnett writes about Keats, Leigh Hunt, and Joanna Baillie 
(poets connected with Hampstead); there is a_ pleasant 
biographical sketch, “ Margaret Gillies,” by Canon Ainger; and 
Miss Constance Hill has something worth reading to tell us 
about the painter Constable. We wish The Hampstead Annual 
well. 
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Nova Anthologia Ovoniensis, Edited by Robinson Ellis, M.A, 
and A. D. Godley, M.A. (Clarendon Press. 6s, net.)—This, we 
need hardly say, is a volume which every scholar, at least of the 
old-fashicned kind, will greatly enjoy. It is something that 
there is still a demand for Greek and Latin verse, and a supply 
to meet it; a supply, too, which is of as good quality as ever. 
Perhaps the Greek isa little more attractive than the Latin. 
But then it always is, if it is handled as Mr. J. Y. Sargent, Mr. 
F. St. J. Thackeray, Professor Murray, Mr. Godley, and Mr. 
Arthur Sidgwick (whom Oxford has had the good sense to adopt) 
know how to handle it. It must not be supposed but that the 
Latin, too, is of the best quality, such as that which the Messrs. 
Godley and Sargent again, Professor Hardie, and others contri- 
bute. One of the masterpieces of the volume is Mr. A. Sidgwick’s 
version in Greek hexameters of Browning’s “O Lyric Love, halt 
angel, and half bird.” We would gladly quote the whole, but 
must be content with the four lines expressing the hope— 

“That still, despite the distance and the dark, 
What was, again may be; some interchange 
Of grace, some splendour once thy very thought, 
Some benediction anciently thy smile,” 
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edlaiuny a, ef THAGHL TEP VEPEeArHaIY eKpiPdys, 
GAA por WS MpUTEpdy Ti wopEty> YapiTds TW” auoiBiy, 
dydady He vinua, obey gpevds dyyedov aitijs, 
i) pdos, ofa mada wo oma eo peSidwoa. 
Here, again, is a version of some lines from “The Deserted 
Village,’ quite Ovidian in their lucidity and ease. It hegins :— 
“For him no wretches, born to work and weep.” 
“Tbi nulla manus miserando addicta labori 
effodit aut saevum per mare quaerlt opes ¢ 
janitor haud unquam miseros et frusta rogantis 
limtnibus magnis durus abire iubet. 
Mors quoque non terret : superos sibi praestat amicos 
quisquis virtuti semper amicus erat : 
sed serae propius paulatim aMabitur horae, 
itque minus duram, quod libet ire viam : 
jam magis atque magis caelestia gaudia gustat, 
viyus in aetherias evehiturque domos.” 
In the translation of Pope’s attack on Addison we find the line, 
“ Ready to wound, and yet afraid to strike,” rendered by “ Trux 
animo, dextra segnis,” words which can hardly be taken except 
literally. In any case, trvz is too strong a word to harmonise 


with the rest of the passage. 





Life of Thomas Campbell. By H. Haddon. (Oliphant, Ander- 
son, and Ferrier, 1s. 6d.)—In this Life of Campbell (one of the 
“Famous Scots Series’) Mr. Haddon has given us a very 


interesting and impartial account of the poet. He was 
born and educated at Glasgow, and, as was the case 
with all the thinking youth of that day, was deeply 


affected by the French Revolution. In 1798 “The Pleasures 
of Hope” appeared, when the author was only twenty-one. 
Two years later Campbell started on his foreign travels, where 
close association with war and its accompanying discom- 
forts served to tame slightly the violent republicanism of the 
young democrat. It was during this sojourn at the seat of war 
that “ Hohenlinden ” and “ Ye Mariners of England” were written. 
In 1803 Campbell married and settled permanently in London, 
where, despite the grant of a pension and the unfailing efforts of 
his friends, he was continually in financial difficulties. Campbell 
died at Boulogne in 1844, {t would be unjust to his memory not 
to mention his enthusiastic devotion to the cause of the Poles, a 
very real devotion, as was shown by his subscription of £100 when 
only a struggling poet. By the bye, we cannot help thinking that 
the author in his desire to be perfectly just has actually been 
rather hard on Campbell, both as man and poet. 


The Collapse of the Kingdomof Naples. By H. Renison White- 
house. (Bonnell, Selvor, and Co., New York. 6s.)—Mr. White- 
house gives us a description of the upper and under currents of 
history, as they may be called, during the period which covered 
the fallof the Kingdom of Naples. He begins with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s famous letters (in 1851), but goes back to give a brief 
résumé of Neapolitan rule from the beginning of the century. In 
1848 Italy felt the common impulse to change, and King 
Ferdinand followed his brother monarchs in granting a Consti- 
tution. The gift was soon recalled, and Naples was soon worse 
of than any other part of Europe. Mr. Whitehouse tells the 
story of what followed with a full knowledge. We are not 
ready to accept all that he says about Cavour and the Sardinian 
policy, but it is worth weighing; on the whole, too, few will 
doubt that Garibaldi’s enterprise would not have prospered as it 
did without the support of the North Italian Power behind it. 


Educational Reform. By Fabian Ware. (Methuen and Co. 
2s. 6d.)—Mr. Ware cautions us against too great a readiness to 
import foreign methods into this country, on the one hand, anda 
blind refusal to learn from elsewhere, on the other. He helps us 
hy putting things which are often misrepresented in a true light, 
Education, for instance, is not specialised early in Germany, 
where public opinion favours the classical secondary schools as 
producing the best results. Agricultural education in Denmark, 
again, is not the system which some theorists would impose on 
our village schools. The students at the agricultural schools are 
the sons and daughters, more or less grown up, of farmers. Mr. 





Ware has a good deal to say about various educational subjects, 
and what he says is always worth considering. We venture to 
doubt whether the impression given by his remarks on the action 
of the Reformation on secondary schools is quite correct. One 
would think from reading it that there was a great educational 
movement in England in the first half of the sixteenth centary 
Which the Reformation checked. Unhappily, there was a great 
deal of plundering, and educational endowments suffered with 
the-rest; but that on the whole the religious movement of the 
century checked the progress of education seems a very strange 
paradox. 





With Sampson through the War. By W.A. M. Goode. (W. 
Thacker and Co, 10s. Gd.)—The American war correspondeut— 
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in this case he is a “ Britisher”—cannot complain of being 


suubbed by the authorities. Mr. Goode had a good time on 
hoard the flagship, and is able to include in his volume a chapter 
by the Admiral himself on the battle of Santiago, another by 
Captain R. D. Evans, U.S.N., on “The Battleship in and out of 
Action,” and a third by Commander C, C. Todd on “The South- 
Western Blockads.”’ We do not exactly know the position of the 
** Associated American Press,” for which Mr. Goode acted, but the 
idea is suggested that if all the daily newspapers could combine 
to have one representative, he might secure treatment which 
could not be used with a multitude of more or less irresponsible 
emissaries. If Nelson could have had an absolutely trustworthy 
and trusted correspondent with him throughout his campaigns, 
the world would certainly have been the richer for it. This will 
be found an eminently readable book. The first chapter is 
headed * Ante-bellum Matters”; the second relates “ The 
Voyage to Havana”; the third “The Attack upon San Juan.” 
Throughout the Admiral seems to have been on quite confidential 
terms with his guest, who was almost like one of the Staff. 
(Could he have claimed, by the way, to be considered a non- 
combatant, had things gone wrong?) Later on we have the 
“Finding of Cervera,” and this naturally leads, first to the 
“ Blockade,” and next to the ‘‘ Battle of Santiago.” The story is 
told with less reticence than we commonly find in such narratives, 
and, as may be supposed, is not the less interesting on that 
account. 


In the “Sports Library” (T. Fisher Unwin) we have Riding, 
Driving, and Kindred Sports, by T. F. Dale (2s. 6d.) The subject 
has, of course, been fully treated in the corresponding volume of 
the “Badminton Library.” This volume has the advantage of 
brevity, compactness, and treatment by a single hand. 





TaroLogy.—The Ecumenical Documents of the Faith. Edited 
by T. Herbert Bindley. (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—Mr. Bindley 
gives us here, for the use of students, in the first place, and for 
other readers interested in the subject, the text of a number of 
documents which are more frequently mentioned than seen: 
These are “The Creed of Nica,” with other symbols, both 
earlier and later; the “‘ Epistles of Cyril”; the “Tome of Leo”; 
the ‘“Chalcedonian Detinition of the Faith.” Notes are 
added, and a translation of some of the documents, when 


this additional help appears to be wanted.——-A Short 
History of the Church in Great Britain. By the Rev. W. 
H. Hutton. (Rivingtons. 38s. 6d.)—Mr. Hutton has written 


a good book, which all who occupy the same standpoint 
will be able to praise without reservation, and which those who 
differ even seriously from him may read with pleasure and profit. 
We think that in some points he is seriously mistaken. In the 
ease of Laud something—it may be the filial piety of a “ Fellow 
of St. John the Baptist’s College”—seems to have blinded him. 
One would think, from his account of the Archbishop, that he 
was absolutely blameless and wise. We do not care to discuss 
again this much vexed question, but itis quite certain that Land's 
régime raised against the Anglican Church the fiercest hatred 
that it ever has encountered. To touch on another but cognate 
subject, it is not quite exact to say that Isaac Casaubon was “a 
convert from foreign Protestantism.” The treatment accorded 
to the reat Frenchman when he came here did not imply that 
he was a heretic or schismatic who was to be reconciled.—— 
Pulpit Points from Latest Literature. By J. F. B. Tenbury. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s,)—We do not much like these devices 
for furnishing ready-made illustrations for the pulpit. Let 
preachers find them for themselves, and not prepare themselves 
for the pulpit as a diner-out furbishes up his jokes from Memoirs 
and other books of the kind. Still, we acknowledge that such 
volumes havea use. “ Best of all,” says Hesiod, “is he who himse!t 
discerns all things, and nexttohim the man wholearns from others.” 
—_—A series of “New ‘l'estament Handbooks” (Macmillan and 
Co., 16s.) has been projected under the editorship of Professor 
Shailer Matthews, who holds the chair of New Testament 
Divinity at Chicago. Two of the volumes are now before us,— 
The History of New Testoment Times in Palestine, by the Hditor, 
and A History of the Textual Criticism of the New Testament, by 
Marvin R. Vincent, D.D. Professor Matthews’s historical sum- 
mary of the period included in his book will be found useful. In 
his first chapter he rapidly summarises the history of Palestine 
from Alexander down to the early part of the second century B.C. 
Chaps. 2 and 3 are given to the tyranny of Antiochus and the 
In fact, the term “ New Testament 
We do not, as a matter 


resistance of the Maccabees. 
Times” is taken in a very wide sense. 


of fact, reach even Archelaus till we are considerably more than 
half-way through the book. We de not complain. ‘The first halt- 
century of the Christian era cannot be understood without going 
back. The history of the Pharisees, for instance, is unintelligible 
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unless we trace their genealogy to the Chasidim of the Maccabean 
time, Professor Vincent’s book on New Testament criticism is a 
most careful performance. The writer does not conceal his 
preference for the new criticism. He has no sympathy with the 
obstinate conservatism of Burgon, and thinks Scrivener too re- 
luctant to move onwards. But he is opposed to rashness; nor 
does he hesitate to suggest a doubt whether Westcott and Hort 
did not somewhat outrun their authorities. A more convenient 
handbook of the subject it would not be easy to find. 


Booxs or Rererence.—We have received the annual issue 
of The ‘atholic Year-book and Clergy List (Kegan Paul. 
Trench, and Co., Is. net), a handbook of general information 
for Catholics——With this may be mentioned The Catholic 
Directory (Burns and Oates, Is. 6d. net), an “ Ecclesiastical 
Register and Almanac” which, besides claiming the venerable 
antiquity of sixty-three years, nearly as far back as emanci- 
pation, writes on its title-page permissu Superiorum. 
The British Almanac (Letts and Co, 1s.) is in its seventy- 
third year, and continues, as far as we can see, to enlarge 
its contents and accommodate them to general utility. 
Cut Cavendish. By Captain Arthur Mainwaring. (Routledge 
and Sons, 1s.)—The notice by the publishers does not convince 
us that this title is quite right. ‘Cavendish ” and“ Whist” are 
two words that go together, and the explanation that this 
“Cavendish ”’ has nothing to do with the other, does not go for 
much, There is a good deal of useful information, and many 
serviceable hints, in the book. And there is a supplementary 
chapter on that bastard whist which calls itself “ bridge.” 
How to Play Chess, by Rev. G. G. Cunnington (same publishers, 
Gd.), appears in a second edition, revised and enl: 
The quarterly instalment of The Ozford English Dictionary 
(Clarendon Press, 5s.) is a portion of Vol. IV., appearing under 
the editorship of Mr. Henry Bradley, M.A., and taking in the 
words “ Glass-coach—Graded.” It is as full as usual of informa 
tion more or less of a novelty to the ordinary reader. How many 
who read this notice could say offhand that a “ giass-coach ” was 
so cailed in distinction to a “curtain-coach,” one that had no 
glazed windows? Etymology is, of course, a strong point in the 
dictionary, and the editor mentions several words in which he 
has gone against common beliefs. “Gown,” for instance, hith- rto 
claimed as “ Celtic,” is referred tothe Romance language, “gona,” 
represented by the medisval Latin gunna. 

















Text AnD ScHooL Books —S,ecimens of English Prose from 
Mallory to Carlyle. Selected by Bertha M. Skeat. (Blackie and 
Son. 1s. 6d.)—Miss Skeat has made a very interesting and 
instructive choice of extracts, covering altogether a period of 
nearly four centuries. Each passage is preceded by an explana- 
tory note that puts the reader in a position to appreciate it. The 
book is divided into eight sections, which number in all about 
fifty specimens of prose style. ——My First French Book. By 
Marguerite Ninct. (Same publishers. 1s.)——An Introduction 
to Analytical Chervistry. By G. G. Henderson, D Se., and M. A. 
Parker, B.Sc. (Same publishers. 5s.) First Steps in Earth- 
Knowledge. By J. Ansted Harrison. Edited by W. Jerome 





Harrison. (Same publishers. 2s. 6d.)\—We may quote the first ! 


sentence of the preface in explanation of the title of the book: 
“Earth-knowledge ...... may be described as the application 
of all the sciexces to the study of the great globe which we 
inhabit.” Accordingly, we find here experiments in specific 
gravity and motion, inertia and force, explanation of the 
“parallelogram of forces,” the action of the lever, reflection and 
refraction of light, &c. 


New Epitions.—In The Stratford-on-Avon Shakespeare (G. 
Newnes and Co., ls. per vol) we have Vols. V. and VL, 
containing “King Richard II,” “Henry IV,” Parts 1 and 2 
“Henry V.,” and “Henry VI.,” Parts 1 and 2.—The Essays of 
Francis Bacon, Colours of Good and Evil, and Advancement of 
Learning. Edited by G. W. Pollard. Wita an Index to Latin 
Quotations and Glossary. (Macmillan and Co. 3s. 6d. net.) 
—This is a volume of Messrs. Muaemillan’s “ Library of English 
Classies,”” as is also The Plays of Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
published at the same price, and, we may :dd, a very handsome 
equivalent for the money. We look forward with pleasure to the 
companion volumes of this taking series. ——Chatterton: a 
Biography. By David Masson, LL.D. (HodiJer and Stoughton. 
6s.)—This biography was originally published as one of a coliec- 
tion of essays some forty-five years ago. It now appears in an 
Discoveries and Inventions of the 





enlarged and revised shape. 


Ninetventh Century. By R- bert Routledge. (G. Routledge and 
Sons. 7s. 6d.)—A “thirteenth edition revised and partly re- 
written.” It has been brought up to date, “ Wireless Tele- 





graphy,” for instance, having duly put into its proper place.—— 
The Earl of Rosebery has reprinted in a separate form bis Sip 
Robert Peel (Cassell and Co., 2s. Gd.), being his review of Mr C.§, 
Parker’s “Sir Robert Peel from his Private Papers,” originally 
published in the Anglo-Saxon Review. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—~>——— 
Alexander (Mrs.), Through Fire to Fortune, cr 8VO .ecccecsees eats (TU. nwin) 69 
Andrews (W.), The Diuturnal Theory of the Earth, 8V0 .........066 (S. Low) 15.0 





Arbuthnot (3, IP'.), The Mys steries of Chronology, S¥O ... ..(Heinemann) 64 
Archbutt (u.) and Deeley (R. M.), Lubrication'and Lubrica ints, 8vo..(Griffin) 210 
Armstead (H. W.), The Artistic Anz itomy of the Horse, oblong 4to (Bailliére) 10 § 
Blythe (W. BL), Geometrical Drawing, Part I, Plane, Elementary, and 






WINE, BID ve tssacnweee carsens kahenennerneecnnemesds (Camb. Univ. Press) 2¢ 
Bowley (A. L.), Wages in the United Kingdom in the Nineteenth Century, 

Vic nce wuiikigeitie na ain ob Sau sineieinas «cc eaamaingiece nk othaaaie (Caimb. Undv. Pr 60 
Budde (&.), American Lectures on the History of Religions, 4th Series, 

Religion of Israel to the Exile, cr SVO .....cccccccccccvccccccces (Putnam) 60 
Chesnutt (C. W. . The Conjure Woman, Cr 8VO ...ccccccccces (Gay and Bird) 5y 


Cooke (C. K.), A Memoir of H.R.H. Princess Mary Adelaide, Duchess of 
Teck, 2 vols. 8vo ~ ; Murray) 32,0 

Cor nish (J. F.), Sour Grapes, 

Demeric (H.), Dictionary of Medick \ 






( jnstto'& Windy 6u 
3, French-English and English- 








MTOR TNO cia splaieintn oca,n ins’ einia/vlaisiaig tio uate aisle ne ne aasiae A Gk caine (Baillitre) 74 
Dodge (H. N.), Christus Victor: a Student’s Reverie, 1l8mo ........ (Putnam) 50 
Donnelly (Ignatius), The Cipher, in the Plays & on the Tombstone..(S. Low) 60 
Dudeney (Mrs. H. E.), Polly Corner, cy SVO ....cececececeeeceee (Heinemann) 60 
Earle (A. M.), Child Life in Colonial Days, cr 8V0.........2eee0ee (Macmillan) s¢ 
Fiske (John), A Century of Science, and other 8, cr 8vo ....(Macmillan) § ¢ 
Forsyth (A. R.). , Theory of Differential Equations, Part 2, in 2 vols., Ordinary 

Equations, Brot ceca ee ee es (Camb. a Press) 900 
Francis (M. B.), Yeoman Fleetwood, cr 8vo ..... coke eaeneres een (Longmans) 60 
Gilman (N. P.), A Dividend to Labour, CERUO ra cneipaisine sacl (Gay & Bird) 7,0 
Glasgow Hospital Reports, Vol. LL, 8V0 ..2..cccscccscccccsccces .«-(Maclehose) 126 


Griffis (W. E.), The American in Holland, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) ty 
Jane (F. T.), The Imperial Russian Navy: its Past, Present, and Future, 
roy 8vo (Thacker) 300 
Jay (E. A. H), x Glimpse of the Tropics, cr 8VO .....cccsccccsescece (S. Low) 60 
Leigh (M. C.), The Witness of Creation: Nature Studies from the Book of 
PO MP ONG i ons shadeccscpiccecwatiesrnndeacenacseqsaneuncnusnsused (Jarrold) 26 
Liszt (Franz), The Life of Chopin, translated by John Broadbent (Reeves) 6/0 
Livingstone (W. P.), BIACK JAMAICA CP'S VO 6 vic ccciscse sevscsisneciawes (8. Low) 6v 
Macdonald (F. W.), The Latin Hymns in the Wesleyan Hymn-Book, 
CW esleyan Conference Office) 











CE BVO cence ccveccdsescecscccoveosescesseses 
Marr (J. E.), The Scientific Study of Scenery, cr 8VO ........-s000 (Methuen) 60 
Nature Pictures by American Poets, se lected by A. R. Martle (Maemillan) 50 
Paget (S.), Experiments OM AMUMAIB CN BVO: oscccseucicaniesaiine veces (Unwin) 60 


Parker (T. J. J.) and Haswill (W. A.), A Manual of Zoology (Macmillan) 10,6 
Parr (S. H.), Lizzie Long: a Tale of Peasant \Life150 Years Ago (Jarrold) 146 
Pentreath (Dolly), Beneath the Moon, 8V0O ......scesceccsccccccoee (Simpkin) 60 
Powell (L. P.), American Historic Towns, 8VO .....ccececccecccece (Putnam) 15,0 
Pumphrey (C. W.), Samuel Baker of Hoshangabad cr 8vo....(Headley Bros.) 36 
Saint-Amand (Ide), Louis Napoleon and Mz ademoiselle de Montigo, 

CP UOc ncne apace sum uiviennsaieussiacispineisaesinigins sina/enevioamarm (Hutchinson) 60 
Sanderson (E.), Historie Parallels to L’Affaire Dreyfus, er 8vo..(Hutchinson) 60 
Sessions (F.), [saiah : the Poet-Prophet and Reformer, er 8vo (Headley Bros.) 36 
Smyly (W. C.) and Brooks (W. J.), The Annual County Courts Practice, 1900, 








FRO VOY BVO. ccccnencaracieadanens ssesedeee Sees <2 (Sweet & Maxwell) 25/0 
Turgenev (1.), The Jew, and other Stories, cr 8VO.......eeee0e. (Heinemann) 30 
Ware (F.), Educational Reform, cr 8vo_ .......6- oecceccvccecocces (Methuen) 26 
Wilson (H. W.), The Downfall of Spain, 8VO....cccccccces cocsscecs (S. Low) 140 
Woolman (Join), Journal Of CF SV0 .«.cisccvccccssesececesies (Headley Bros.) 3/6 


Yearsley (Macleod), Nursing in Diseases of the Throat, Nose, and Ear, 
BEG: carer nas ac ccsarigueieessabavewsassaucpesseoneenbenale (Scientitic Press) 2/6 
Zola (Emile), Abbé Mouret’s Transgression, cr 8vO ...... (Chatto & Windus) 3/6 








Lo gies and WHITE’S.—Feelings unchanged, 


Send address that Imay write or come to see you, under strictest secrecy. 








Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR but, 
to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 








“LIBERTY” |STOCK-TAKING SALE, 


SI OCK-TAKING | REMNANTS, TRIAL PRINTS AND COLOURINGS, 
| WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
SA LE | SLIGHTLY SOILED AND SURPLUS STOCKS OF 
\“LIBERTY” ART FAB RICS 
G i i an) FOR DRESSES ann FURNITURE. 
Greatly reduced prices in . 
all departments. { At greatly reduced prices. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S L E R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
WwW M. & G E Oo. L. A W. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 

THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 


60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Stweet; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDED .............. £430,000,000. 


THIS DAY 
and following days. 
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HAMPTON AND SONS, 


GREAT ANNUAL | 
CLEARANCE 


This ay and Until 20th inst., 


For full details of these Bar- 
gains see Hampton §& Sons’ 
illustrated 











seman ‘Clearance Catalogue 
UNPRECEDENTED BARGAINS f Post-Free on applicatio 
in every requirement for 


complete House Furnishing. 


HAMPTON & SONS, Pall Mail East, Trafalgar Sq., 


S.w. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 








ESTABLISHED 1824, 
Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman. 

Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 

Right Hon. Lord Battersea, Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman, 

thomas Menry Burroughes, Esq. Augh Colin Smith, Esq. 

francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur EF ili, K.C.V.0. | Lieut.-Colonel P. Anderson Stebbing. 
dames Pletcher, Esy. sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B. 
Richard Hoare, "Esq. 


AUDITORS. 
4. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A 
ik iz Lionel Walter Rothschil a, ALP, 


John Cator, Esq. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. | 





PIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, aud 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DePARTMENT. 
peg Rates of Premium. 
re Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses. 





Po es Whole World an nd In lisputable, 
Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 


eng Commissions to Solicitors, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 





‘pectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 


cation to 
ROBERT LEWIS. Chief Secretary. 





| SCHWEITZER’S 
| 
| 


COCOATINA 


Absolutely pure & full of nourishing & sustaining properties, 
“THE QUEEN has a cup of Schweitzer’s Cocoatina brought 


ROYAL. tohera nd two hours later uses the same beverage 
| at the 


Va.u., an 
—Sociely. 
BY ORDER OF THE 


THE 












akfast table.” 
CZAR.—“Send immediately to 
| office of Marshal, Imperial Court, Petersburg Winter Palace, 


COCOA. Me a half-pound tins Schweitzer’s Cocoatina—Colonel Anit- 


- (TE LEGRAM FROM ST. PETERSBURG.) 
| SIR ye DREW CLARKP’S invariable advice was, “ Let the 
; patient have COCOATINA, if you please.” 














| When these are required, the advice of a 
very skilful optician should be taken, as un- 
| less the spectacles used in the first instance 
| are exactly suited to the eves mischief is soon 
Fl RST doue, Which cannot afterwards be remedied. 
Browning System of Suiting the Sight 
is always Successful. 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Author of “Our Eyes,” now in its 
1sth Edition, price 1s., 


63 STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


may be Consulted Free of Charge. 


SPECTACLES. 











E-ENGAGEMENT WANTED at Easter by exper seid 
) ENGLISHWOMAN (33), as GOVERNESS to girls under 14. Music, 
ental French and Ger HANNAM, 
n, Tivoll, Cork. 


PPINGHAM SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION will 
, TAKE oe at UPPINGHAM on APRIL Grad, 4th, and 5th, 1900, 
or nie VEN OP EN SCHOLARSHIPS, Three of £70 per annum, Two of £50 per 
3 Two of £30 per annum, ea +h tenable at the Schooi. Candidates enter- 
taine. a ied free of cha tion be made by March 15th, 1900. 


‘LIFTON HT Gs SC HOQGOL. 
BOARDING HOUSE-—2 CECIL ROAD, CLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
Uncer the Control of the Council. House-Mistress—Miss A. M. RITSON. 
_Boarding Fee, payable in advance, £21 13s. 4d. per Term. 


gou TH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 
SONS of GENTLEMEN, 38 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation fur the Public Selo 3; Kindergarten and 
Transition Classes for Boys and Girls under 8. TERM BEGINS 
JANUARY 17th. 





nan; £50 and Jaundry.—Address, 






































Adcert isements should reach the Publishing 


cler than the first 


To ensure inse rtion 


Office » 








EAFIELD PARK COLLEGE, CROFTON-ON-THE- 
SOLENT, HANTS. 


A RESIDENTIAL COLLEGE FOR ENGINEERING STUDENTS. 
SPECIAL TRAINING FOR ENGINEERING, 
MECHANICAL, CIVIL, ELECTRICAL, AND MINING; 
ROYAL COLLIGN OF SCIENCE; 

ROYAL SCHOOL OF MINES (South Kensington) ; 
MINING SCHOOL, Freiberg ; 

INDIAN WOODS AND FORESTS DEPARTMENTS; 
ROYAL ENGINEERING COLLEGE, COOPER’S HILL, &c. 

The College possesses a very complete and elaborate plant for the purposes of 

practical and theoretical instruction, consisting of-- 

Engines (2), Mechanical Engineering, Turners’, Fitters’, Carpenters’ and Pattern 
Makers’ Workshops, Forge, Foundry, Dynamo Room, Testing Machine, Draw- 
ing Office, Four Fitted Laboratories, Chemical, Electrical (2), and Physical. 

The entire premises are lit by electric light, generated by its own special plant. 





SEAFIELD stands in its own park of 80 acres, with ample accommodation for 
all games, and as the property is on the Solent, boating and bathing are excellent 
and safe, 

Principal—Rev. J. J. MILNE, M.A. Cantab. 


Head of the Engineering Section—H. T. DAVIDGE, A.R.S.C., B.Sc. London 
(Honours), Whitworth Scholar, &c. 


Secretary and London Office—P. H. S. MEREWETHER, 54 Craven Street, W.C. 
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(HE PRINCESS HELENA COLLEGE, EALING, W: 
President — H.R.H. THE PRINCESS ‘CHRISTIAN. 
Spacious Grounds. Supervision in Games. 
There is 2 Home in connection with the College for K. G. Students, and for a few 
MARGARET WILLIAMSON, Lady Principal. 
Scholarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
the boys are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
LUNDELL’S SCHOOL, TIVERTON, DEVON (65 hours 
gyinnasium, physical laboratory, &c., on site of 20 acres in country, mile from 
arships and Exhibitions at Universities of annual vi alue of £603; and other 
JVASTBOURNE.—Miss CARRUTHERS WILSON, who 
over Downs and Sea. Good grounds. Tennis and croquet lawns; asphalte court. 
SELW LWYN ROAD. 
Scholarships and valuable leaving Exhibitions to Universities, Woolwich, and 
Open Classical and Mathematical Scholarships won at the Universities. EIGHTH 
ORRAN, H ERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
Head-Mistress, Miss FE. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, 
Retere nces: 
Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wordsw« or th, and others. 
with South aspect, close to sea, with larg re sheltere d playground ; gool bz — 
STEROURNE COLLEGE. 
NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 19th. 
Lessons, at home and elsewhere, will BEGIN again on MONDAY, January 22 


Mr. Merewether will forward a prospectus on application or answer any inquiries- 
Established 1820. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1886. 

High-class EDUCATION for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, as 
Resident or Day Pupils. Preparation for University and Art Examinations. 

Training Department tor Kindergarten Students in preparation for Froebel 
Union Examination for Teachers. 
children under ten years of age. 

LENT TERM will BEGIN MONDAY, January 22nd. 

ORKING.—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Reference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
playground, field, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 
G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking, 
from London).—Head-Master: A. L. FRANCIS, M.A., late Fellow of Jesus 
College Cambridge. 13 Assistant-Masters.—Modern buildings, including chapel. 
Tiverton. 5 boarding-houses; and Junior House, under School Chaplain. Boys 
prepared for Universities, Army and Navy, and home and Indian Civil Services. 
pr wrivil Board and Tuition, under 14, 24 gs.; over 14, 26 gs. per term ; junior 
house, 20 gs.— For prospectus, &¢., apply, E. F.C. ‘CL ARKE, Tiverton. 

4 has Just removed to a much larger house, RECEIVES a limited number of 
GikLS for thorough training and education. House stands very high; fine view 
Fruit and vegetable garden; covered Badminton court. References permitted to 
clergy, officers, doctors, parents of present and past pupils——-LALEHAM 

1 TRATFORD- ON-AVON (KING EDWARD’S) 
SCHUOL.—Public School with Classical and Modern sides. Entrance 
Sandhurst. Number of boarders treb'ed in last four years. New gymnasium, 
laboratory, studies, carpenter's shop, &e. ; additional boarding- house just opened. 
place for Sandhurst last June. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 23rd.—Apply 
to Rev. E. J. W. HOUGHTON, M.A. (Head-Master). 
W ATFORD 
GIRKLS.—Large Staff of Resi ient Mistresses. Gymnasium, Playing-flelds. 
Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILL 7 Newnham College, Cambridge. 
Mrs. Benson, Lady Evans, the Ven. the Archdeacon of Manchester, Miss Alice 
HYL.—COLET HOUSE PR EP ARATORY SCHOOL. 
Staff of 3 resident graduates; boys under 14; average number 26. House 
cricket fleld, gymnasium, carpenter's bench. Several E ntrance Scholars hips late! 
gained at Public Schools. —Head-Mas ter, . M. HUGH-JONES, M.A. Oxon. 
President—His Grace The Di ‘DUKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.@. 
Head-Master—The me, M. A. redky LD, M.A. 
YY NGLISH LANGUAGE and L ITER: ATURE and 
Kindred Subjects.—Miss DREWRY’S Courses of Lectures, Rea tings, ait 
She has time for one or ~s more Classes in Schools and Private Pupils.—143 King 
Henry’s Road, London, N.W. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—FOURTEEN ENTRANCE 
») SCHOLARSHIPS, value fe om 60gs. downwards, will be AWARDED by 
Examination beginning MARCH 27th, 1900. 
i 


Boys examined at London, Oxford, and Rossall. 
THE BURSAR, Ressall School, Fleetwood. 


TEST HEATH, HAM COMMON, SURREY. 


The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on WEDNESDAY, January 24th. 
Principals—Miss BUCKLAND and Miss PERCIVAL. 


M* ARRIED GRADUATE SEEKS MATHEMATICAL 
ae RSHIP (Xon- Resi lent), ¥ where he could introdu = beso = oe 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 

Established by Royal Charter,1845. For Land-Owners, Land Agents, Surveyors, 
Farmers, Colonists, &e. For Prospectus of College, Farm and Dairy, Courses of 
Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 

NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, January 30th, 1909. 


| | matali HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS (Limited), 
HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM. 


FUGA O- Mistress ...4scc0s0cecr sees Miss G. TARLETON YOUNG 
(ate of Girton College, Cambr idge : Medieval and Modern Languages Tripos). 











The School Course includes the ordinary subjects of a High School curriculum ; 
also Natural Science with Laboratory work, Drawing, Singing, Needlework, and 
Physical Exercises. Fees, 4 to 6 guineas a Term. 

Private omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth. 

A Boarding House (Thorne Hill, Augustus Road, Edgbaston) in connection with 
the School. 

Prospectuses, &¢., can be obtained froin the Secretary. 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 16th. 

T. GILBERT QRIFFITHS, Secretary. 

23 Temple Row, Birminghain. 


QT. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA ror WOMEN, 
With Title of L.L.A 
For Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, LL. Scheme, the University, St. 
Andrews, N.B. 


ANLLWYFAN SCHOOL, COLWYN, NORTH WALES. 

—(Established over 20 years.) PRE PAR ATORY SCHOOL for BOYS 
from 6 to 13 years. Unrivalled situation; 250 feet above the sea. Excellent 
Playing-Fields and facilities for Bathing. Resident University Masters.— 
Apply, PRINCIPAL. 


EDDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, “HAMPSTEAD, 

N.W.—PREP. ARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS only. House specially 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to health 

und work of boys. References to Parents of boys passed into Public Schools 

aw London Physicians, &c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 
M.A. Oxon. 


OYLAKE, CHESHIRE.— ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 

SCHOOL FOR GIRLS combines a thorough education on newest lines 

with healthy outdoor life. House beautifully situated on the shore; close to golf 

links; sanitation certified. Excellent staff of English and Foreign Teachers; 

special attention to physical exercise and outdoor games.—Principal, Miss JESSIE 
H. NOBLE 























ADLEY COLLEGE.— TEN SCHOLARSHIPS and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFERED for 
COMPETITION on WEDNESDAY, July 18th. One Scholarship and One Exhibi- 
tion will be offered in the first instance for Boys intended for the Army Class.— 
Apply to THE WARDEN, Radley College, Abingdon. 


ADLEY COLLEGE.—NAVAL CLASS.—Applications 

for special preparations for the Navy should be made at once to THE 

WARDEN. Any of the above Exhibitions may be awarded to candidates for the 
Navy. 


ONTINENTAL EDUCATION.—Mlle. GLATZ, late of 
Princess Helena College and Liverpool High School, WILL OPEN, in 
JANUARY, 1900, in connection with a “ Lyeée de Jeunes Filles” in Paris, an 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for YOUNG LADIE S$, where they will have the advan- 
tages of the Lycée Education combined with the privileges of home life under the 
personal care of Mlle. Glatz. Mile. Glatz, a Protestant Lady, diplomée of Paris 
und Switzerland, has had large experience in English life and Education. She 
has the highest references.—For particulars apply Mlie. GLATZ, Bincleaves, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKIN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High School, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. University Examination and Inspec c tion. 














Mocs? VALE, YORK.—Good modern ‘education for 

GIRLS in healthy, pleasant surroundings. Smallclasses. Moderate terms. 
—Directed by Miss 8S. MELHUISH, B.A. (late Tutor, Somerville Coll, Oxford), 
und Miss C. CATTERALL (Camb. Hons., late Assis.-Mistress, Merchant Taylors’ 
School for Girls). 


ING HENRY VIITI’S GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 
ABERGAVENNY. 

Head-Master—T. HEADLAND SIFTON, M.A., late Exhibitioner of St. John’s 

College, Cambridge. New buildings; healthy climate. Boarders in Head-Master’s 
house. Fees moderate. Prospectus on application. 








NY OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—HOME ‘SCHOOL for 
Bk. GIRLS.—The NE xT TERM will BEGIN on MONDAY, January 22nd, 
1900.—Reference kindly allewed to the Master of the Temple, Mrs. Benson, Mrs. 
Boyd Carpenter, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw Lefevre, and others. For 
Prospectus apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNES. 


QUNNINGDALE SCHOOL, SUNNINGDALE, BERKS. 
iY (Girdlestones.)—Estalwished in 1876 as a HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY 
SCHOUL for Public Schools and the Navy. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES on 
FRIDAY, January 26th. ‘Terms and full particulars on application. 


NY MARY COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 
Ke 122and 124 S. JAMES’ TERRACE, HARROW ROAD, and 5 CLIFTON 
GARDENS; also 32 and 34 WARKINGTON CRESCENT, 

SCONDARY TRAINING COLLEGE 
and aes High School, with Kindergarten and Boarding —— conducted by 
THE SISTERS OF S. MARY THE VIRGIN, WANTAGE. 
Under the sen of the Training Syndicate of the U niversity of Cambridge. 
tecognised also by the Oxford Training Delegacy as Practising School for their 
Students. Recognised by the Technical Education Board of the London County 
Council, and by the National Union for the Technical Education of Women in 
Domestic Sciences. 
REOPENS JANUARY 20th, 1900. 


T. JOHN’S, W ITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SUSSEX 


(nearest Station, Preston Park).—! 7A DIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Education on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils, 11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs. HAMILTON. Refs. : Rev. E. Riiey, 
M.A. “Waer of Preston ; J. B. Mullinger, Esy., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


ioe G,_ LITERARY, and TRANSLATION 
BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly and accurately Is. per 
1.000 words, LITERAR Y if rE ¥: AR ( — auf = itish Museum, Record Office, &¢.. by 
Exper ts in Old Se: » it ‘ TRANSLATIONS and COPYING 
audertaker Address Wiss youNG. 4] Gent Ru ell Street, Wii 
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| oo eASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAN D COLLEGE 
FOR GIRLS, LIMI 
31 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDG BASTON, BIRMINGHAM, 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’S, AMPTON ROAD. 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMA 
For Prospectuses, &c., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLTAM RANDLE, PCa, 
4 Waterloo Street, Birmingham. 


oT 8’ PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


Principals.—Miss BRATTAM and Mr. and Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELIL, 
The house faces south at an altitude of nearly 500 feet. 
SUNNYDOWN, near GUILDFORD, tormerly PIXHOLME, DORKING, 
NE XT TR RM WIL L BE GIN on WE DNE SDAY, J: muary y 1th, 1900, 


| E RE F ‘OR D SCHOOL (founded 1387 AD)— A PUB LIC 


SCHOOL giving Be tion for the Universities, Army, Navy, &e., with 
SOUl 








gooi Modern Side. xT SCHOL eh and EXHIB ITIONS ty 
Oxford and Cambridge. dint 3 aang Rey. W. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 


N ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; best 


modern boarding arrangements. Excellent new buildings cost £20,000, 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Strong 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head- Mis stre ss, Miss LUCKES. 


Law (IM, BERN E —Highly recommended HOME. 

SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English References.—Pyr 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISs. 


{OREIGN LANGUAGES. — A competent TEACHER 
(Camb. Grad. Honours) with several years’ experience abroad WISHES ty 

take RESIDENT PUPILS in DRESDEN. Languages quickly acquired by practi- 
cal conversation ; other subjects if desired. English games. Excellent testimonials 
and references.—F’. C. EARLE, Reichsstrasse 28, Dresden ; or Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation—Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £8v perann.; Term commences with entrance of Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus on application, —66 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louis, 


T - 
ARIS, AVENUE DU BOIS DE BOULOGNE— 
Miss DRY DEN and Mademoiselle BAURAC RECEIVE in their charmingly 
situated APARTMENT a FEW YOUNG LADIES wishing to perfect themselves 
in French and all modern accomplishments.—For terms and full detatls address, 
Miss DRYDEN, 2 Rue de Saigon, Paris. Highest references exchanged, 


| )OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KN Y VETON 
ROAD.—E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil Service and other Com. 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives special 
attention.—List of successes, terms, and references on application. 


| OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS (under 
é the Winchester Diocesan er itive Trustees :—Rey. Alert. 
x. Bennett, Rev. F. E. Toyne, W. G. Hardy, Esq., M.B., T. B. Scott, Esq., MB, 
J.C. Moberly, Esq., T. G. Rooper, "Esq., MLA., HM. Inspector of Schools. Principal 
—Miss BROAD. Vice-Pr incipal—Miss PAKENHAM WALSH. Five Boarding 
Houses. Swedish Gymnasium ; Laboratory and Art Studio. Games and physical 
training a special feature of the School.—For Prospectus, apply totheSECRETARY, 


REDE iNT PUPILS prepared by Mr. GODDARD WIL. 
LIAMS, B.A. (Lond.), Barrister, for London Matriculation, for ail 
MEDICAL or LEGAL PRELIMINARY EXAMS., and for Responsions, Previous, 
General, and Solicitor’s Intermediate. Individual taition. Highest referenczs. 
Terms and list of successes on application.—The Neuk, Danehill, Sussex. 


rNHE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


(Incorporated 1840.)—Public School Life and Education, with special! classes 
for candidates for the Navyand Army. Recent Honours: :—Open Classical Scholar 
ship, Worcester College, Oxford ; Open Classical Exhibition, Worcester College, 
Oxford; Open Classical Scholz urship, Jesus College, Oxford; 6th in Sandhurst; 
40th in Sandhurst; 16th on the * Britanni 26th on the ‘Britannia’; 18th 
on the ‘Britannia. EXAMINATION for EN'l NCE SCHOLARSHIPS, APRIL. 
—Apply to the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER, or SECRETARY, 32 Sackville Street, W. 







































BPs oM COLLEGE 
SEVEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of $30 each will be OFFERED next July. 
Apply, The BURSAR. 
Www ICK SCHOOL (Chartered by Edward the Con- 
fessor).—First-grade Public School. Boarders’ fees. £60. Classical and 
Modern sides. SPECIAL ARMY AND NAVY CLASSES.—Valuable Exhibitions 
to Universities, Woolwich, &c. Beautiful site: health record remarkable. 
3uildings include Chapel, Laboratory, Gymnasium, Sanatorium, &c. Many acres 
of levelled playing fields. Excellent modern Boarding Houses for 110 boys. 
Cubicles in School House. Junior House detached for boys from 8. For Blue-ook 
with views apply to the HEAD-MASTER. Appointments for any afternoon 
during Term. 
ESTGATE-ON-SEA.— The BRIARY.—H. NAPIER 
KINGDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
of “Gradatim,” &¢., Head-Master Dorchester Grammar School from 1833-1893, 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. House specially desig 
Good cricket field. 


St. MARGARET’ SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 




















Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. mn 
High-class Boarding-School for Young Ladies. Head-Mistress, Miss H. JEX 
BLAKE. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 177TH, 1900. Prospectuses on 
Application. 
} OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, 
COOPER’S HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit a0 
Engineer for employment in Europe, India, and the Colonies. About 40 students 
will be admitted in September, 1900. The Secretary of State will offer them for 
Competition, Twelve Appointments as Assistant Engineers in the Public Works 
Department, and Three Appointments as Assistant Superintendents in_the Tele 
graphs Department, One in the Accounts Branch P.W.D., and One in the Traffic De- 
partment, Indian State Railway.—For particulars, apply to SECRETARY at College. 


YDE PARK.—The MISSES MANVILLE have RE- 

MOVED their SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN ' 

2 LEINSTER GARDENS. Education on very modern lines by a ‘good st: ft of 

trained and certificated English and Foreign Mistresses. KINDERGARTEN 

CLASS for little Girls and Boys by an experienced Mistress, Miss Margaret fart. 

TRANSITION CLASS for older Girls and Boys.—Prospectus on application t 
Miss Manville Laster Term begins on January Isth 
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CAMBRIDGE, 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION AT END OF MARCH. 
_ ae = ENQUIRY SHOULD BE MADE OF THE HEAD-MASTER. 


yee THE HALL, CROSSFIELD ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 








NDON, N.W. 
Built. for a School. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-OLNEY. 


Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 


Large playground ; tennis. tan 
y examinations. Reductions made for 


languages, music, painting, and Univers 
the ‘daughters of naval and military officers. 
References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.S.L, and many others. 


prospectus OD application. 


UDOR HALL. FOREST HILL, LONDON, 
School for the DAUGHTERS OF GENTL EMEN (Boarders 
only). Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON Ss College, C rg Professor 
seeley, F.R.S. ; H. Malden, M.A.; ¥. Heath, Ph.D. ; tippman, M.A 
G. Gareia, R.GOM.: A. Larpent, tb ag G. Pradeau (Paris Cees 
stoeving ‘Leipsic), and others. Resident Women Graduates and Foreign Mistresses. 
Large gymnasium and playing field. Cricket, hockey, tennis, swimming, riding, 
and bicy’ bicycling. _Specii al attention to health. —Prospectus on applic ation. 


rLKLEY, “YORKS.—On the edge of the Moors, 450 ft. above 
sea-level, in 3 acres of ground, a PRE PARATORY SCHOOL for Public 
Schools and R. Navy. Reduced feesto Sons of Clergy.—A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (Scholar, 
Trin. Coll, Camb., formerly of Rossall). WHARFEDALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 
SPECIAL ‘CLASS for BOYS under 9 in char ‘ge of a trained lady teacher. 


TLIFTON, BRISTOL. 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 








Illustrated 














A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (63-14) 


for Public School Entrance and Schok larship Examinations, &e. 








TORQUAY.—HIGH SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS ot 

GENTLEMEN.—Head-Mistress: Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON.— 
Ixtensive grounds, overlooking the sea; large hall, gymnasium,&e. DAUGHTERS 
of OFFICERS on ACTIVE SERVICE in SOUTH AFRICA will be received 
at REDUCED FEES. NEXT TERM JANUARY 16th, 1900.—APSLEY 
{TOUSE, TORQUAY. 


7ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A_ First- 

grade Endowed School. Preparation for Universities, Army, Navy, and 

Professional Examinations. Valuable Scholarships, and Exhibitions. Highest 
inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. LE. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


QEAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
S LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every moder n comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafield Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schoots. Indian Pupils received in _ charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Principal, J. 8S. SUATER, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A 


GETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“ OVERDALE 

for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col, Camb. Highest references. 
HOUSE to be OPENED in JANUARY. 


UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.— SCHOOL for the 

DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. (Boarders only.) Miss CHUDLEIGH and 

Miss JOHNS, M.A.Lond., Classica! Tripos, Cambridge, assisted by a full staff of 

English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. Excellent premises close 
to the sea. Physical culture a special feature under a trained Resident Mistress. 

















SCHOO L 
Miss E. M. 
NEW 








(NHRIST C HURCH, OXFORD, CATHEDRAL SCHOOL. 

—~Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen ; specially suited to Colonials; 
live vacancies for private pupils.—Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head-Master. 





THE MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAH/ M, M.A 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus 01 on application. 











C'. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
—) School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
leferences; Miss H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, “arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 


Bishop ot Southampton. 


PELSTE 3D SCHOOL.—EIG HT 
be OFFERED in JULY, 1900,—Three of £50, Three of £30, Two of £20 per 
a a Candidates must be between 12 and 15 on July Ist. Examination in 
Andon and Felsted begins July 10th.—For particulars, apply, Rev. THE HEAD- 
MASTER School House, Felsted, Essex. 


ZY INGS SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 

SHIPS.—TWELVE SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) on JULY 4th to 6th, for 
Maths., Army and Navy subjects. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, 
INDIAN POLICE, &c., and ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Successes 
eained direct ab Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities, &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL 
*-13). Excellent health record.—Head- Mas ter, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A. 








Classies, 


YURLINGTON HOUSE, HAMPTON HILL, M MIDDLE- 
SEX.—Mr. A. ELSEE, M.A., RECEIVES PRIVATE PU PIT, S of 14 and up 
wards who are intending to become ENGINEERS or ARCHITECTS. Practical 
‘ork in combination with theory. Good Modern Education for those whose 
future career is undecided. Individual Tuition. 


D° VER oc O.L & BG E. 


SCHOLARSHIPS £25 to £60. MAY 2nd and 3rd, 1900. 
Particulars from HEAD-MASTER. 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES JANUARY 19th. 


QKELLFIELD, RIPON.—BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


GIRLS on modern lines. Country air; large grounds for hockey, tennis 

Xe, Experienced resident mistresses; large visiting staff. Principals, Mis 
} OY OTT and Miss TARVER. 
‘hers. NEXT TERM BEGINS JANUARY 22nd, 1900. 


LIFTON COLLEGE.— CLASSICAL, M ATHEMATI- 
CAL, and NATURAL SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, MAY, 1900. 
TEN or MORE OPEN to COMPETITION, value from £25 to £100 a year. 
Also One or more Scholarships of £25, open only to Boys intended for the Navy 
particulars and conditions from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, tlie 
llege, Clifton, Bristol. 
\ ADAME AUBERT recommends and forwards gratis ; 
* PROSPECTUSES of English and Foreign SCHOOLS and FAMIL 
¢ poncspone, A ol oe NT, DAILY, and VISITING GOVERNESSES, Nu. si 
Art Teache ompanions "&¢., introduced for BRITISH ISLES and Abroad. 
“i GEGEN STREET, W.* 
































SCHOLARSHIPS will 





References to the Archdeacon of Manchester aml 


ee 
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COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


SPLENDID CLIMATE. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE, 


THE 


SEASIDE. 





2,000 ACRES. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above 3 address. 


BrvForp COLLEGE, “LON YDON 
(FOR WOMEN), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, W. 
bps LENT TERM BEGINS on JANUARY 18th. 
A single Course of Lectures in any subject may be attended. 
For Prospectus and all particulars, apply to THE PRINCIPAL. 


ETTES COLLEGE FOUNDATION.—ELECTION OF 
FOUNDATIONERS.—The FETTES GOVERNORS will in MARCH next 
SELECT a certain number of CANDIDATES for EXAMINATION for the FOUN- 
DATION in July, and admission to the College in September. The Number of 
Vacancies to be filled up will probably be about Ten. The Candidates elected will 
receive Board and Education Free of Charge. Candidates must be Children of 
Parents who are from innocent misfortune during their own lives unable to give 
suitable education to their Children, or have died without leaving sufficient funds 
for that purpose. They must be over Eleven and under Fourteen Years of Age 
complete upon July 15th next.—Application must be made before February 15th 
to Mr. A. Rh. C. PITMAN, W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the Governors, 
who wil! supply Forms of Application, &c. 
_k linburgh, January 3rd, 1900. 














RH ETT E'S coh. s.6 3 


EDINBURGH. 





NEXT TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, January 17th. 
Applications for LE aaa or other information to be addressed to Mr. 
J ACKSON, Fettes Colleg 
po% DON ann’ WESTMINSTER BANK, 


LIMITED. 

Nor ICEis HEREBY GIVEN that the ORDINARY HALF-YEARLY GENERAL 
MEETING of the London and Westminster Bank, Limited, will be held at the 
Head Office of the Bank, No. 41 Lothbury, in the City of London, on WEDNESDAY, 
January 24th next, at 1 o'clock precisely, for the following purposes :— 

1. To Receive the Directors’ Report, declaring a Dividend, and the Profit and 


' Loss Account and Balance-sheet for the half-year ending December 31st, 1899, and 


the Auditors’ Report thereon. 

2. To submit tor confirmation the election of Herbert Robinson Arbuthnot, 
Esquire, of the firm of Messrs. Arbuthnot, Latham, and Co.. who has been 
nominated by the Board of Directors, in the place of Augustus William Gadesden, 
Esquire; resigned. 

3. To elect three Directors. Henry Goschen, Esquire, Sir Alfred Dent, K.C.M.G., 
and John Nutt Bullen, Esquire, retire by rotation, but being eligible, offer them- 
selves for re-election. 

4. To elect two Auditors. The present auditors, Edwin Waterhouse, Esquire (of 
the firm of Messrs. Price, Waterhouse, and Co.), and Alexander Young, Esquire (of 
the firm of Messrs. Turquand, Youngs, and Co.), being eligible, offer themselves 
fc r! re-election. 

To transact all such other business as can be transacted at Ordinary General 
Meetings of the Company. A. E. MANN, Secretary. 

December 27th, 1899. 

The Transfer Books of the Company will be closed to prepare for the Dividend 
on January Ist next, and will be reopened on January 4th. 

Proprietors registered in the books of the Company on December 31st will be 
entitled to the Dividend for the current half-year on the number of Shares then 
standing in their respective names. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxtord and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
Rk. J. BEEVOR, M.A... 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


MYO INV 








INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'lriform, London.* 
Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


C O-OPERATIVE TYPEWRITERS, LIMITED 
(CO-PARTNERSHIP SOCIETY). 

SHORTHAND, TYPING, 

LANGUAGES TAUGHT by BE. 





TRANSLATIONS. 
C. PALMER, L.L.A. 


19 SOUTHAMPTON ROW, HOLBORN, W.C. 


MILLAIS’S 


{3 
BREATH FROM THE VELOT.” 
New Edition Just Published, with all the Original Illustra- 
tions 
It npr value at this moment is his testimony on Boer character and Boer 
ideas about the English.” Daily New 
1 vol. 4to, Two Guineas net. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., 140 Strand, and 37 
OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 


187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catalogued. 
All the New and Sti indi urd Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bindings 
fur Presents. Post orders sp r omptly € executed. Usual cash discounts. 


Is ‘3d. to 9d. in Yi 





Piccadilly. 














ISCOUNT, the 1s—NOW READY and 

sent post-free on application, a CATALOGUE of BOOKS from the published 

prices of which the above liberal discount is allowed.—GILBERT and FIELD, 67 
Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 
SALES NEXT WEEK. 
\ R. J. ©. STEVENS wiil SELL by 
Bt at his Great Rooms, 38 KING STRELT, 
tellowing days :— 
TUESDAY, January 16th.—300 lots of high-class Poultry and Pigeons. 
EDNESDAY, January 17th.—Roses, Fruit Trees, 20,000 Tube Roses, Lilies 44 
cases Araucaries. 
FHURSDAY, January 18th.—Great Sale of Herbaceous Plants, Palms, 
Roses, Liliums from Japan 
19th.—Photographic Apparatus, Magic Lanterns and 
Slides, and Miscellaneous Property. 
Catalogues bad on application. 


AUCTION 


COVENT GARDEN, on the 


Bulbs, 





FRIDAY, January 
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THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON. 


PERMANENT AUTOTYPE 
REPRODUCTIONS 
of Famous Works by Old and Modern Masters of 
the Principal Schools of Painting. 


PICTURES FOR PRESENTS. 


Attention is invited to the unusually Extensive and Varied 
Collection of elegantly framed Autotypes now on view at the Company's 
Gallery. They are moderate in price, possess distinctive Fine Art 
Character, and are eminently suitable for home adornment. 








Full particulars of all Autotype Reproductions after Old and Modern Masters are 
given in THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE. New Edition. With 
upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autotypes, and numerous 
Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publications are 
arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s. 


OPEN FREE DAILY from 10 to 6. 
THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 New Oxford Street, London. W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS 
One Guinea per annum. | from Two Guineas per annum. 
NDON BOOK SOCIETY (for ' : . aed 

@ tae ll of books at the houses | _N-B.— Two or Three Friends may 

of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS UNILE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, and 

per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms, 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 


SUKPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 


GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. 
A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address. 
The List contai.s POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY, 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS COPIES 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 


241 Brompton Road, S.W.: 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








SOUND INVESTMENTS. 


Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to submit 
Selections from their Investment Lists to those 
desirous of investing large or small sums in IN- 
TEREST-BEARING SECURITIES OF UNQUESTION- 
ABLE STANDING, such as Government, Municipal, 
or Railway Loans, Debentures, and Preference 
Issues. Particular attention paid to Individual 
Requirements and to the special opvortunities 
offered from time to t:me in the various Investment 
markets. No Speculative Business advised or 
undertaken. CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. ALL 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
—VAN O88 and CO0., 15 Great Winchester Street, 
London, E.C. 


EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 

or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridg 
Established 1835. Capital £5¢ 














WINTER IN THE WEST INDIES — 
Special Tours, 65 days for £65, by magnificent vessels of the 
ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY.—For particu- 
lars, apply 18 Moorgate Street, or 29 Cockspur Street (West 
End), London. 


PALESTINE AND EGYPT 
CRUISE 


On the &. Y.‘ ARGONAUT’ (tonnage, 3.254; horse-power, 4,000). 
Organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. PEROWNE, January 12th and February 20th. 
Lecturers : Professor Sayce, Canon Moore. 
Details—SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 











AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 

P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

onthe most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.,—CATALOGUES sent on 
application, 
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FOUR BOOKS TO BE READ, 


The attention of readers of the “Spectator” 
is called to the following four Important 
Recent Publications :— 


I. 
GEORGE SELWYN: 


His Letters and his Life. 
By E. 8 ROSCOE 
(Joint-Editor of * The Speeches and Addresses of the Fifteenth Earl of Derby’) 
and HELEN CLERGUE. 
Illustrated with Photogravures, 10s. 6d. net. 

This book contains a selection, with Notes, from the letters whic 
wyn, the celebrated wit. wrote to Frederick, fifth Earl of Cari a 
from 1767 to 1790, and which have been preserved at Castle Howard, Yorkshiye 
In addition a sketch is drawn by the Editors of Selwyn’s life and of the society j) 
which he lived. Selwyn was a shrewd man of the world, universally liked, any 
knew all the most important personages of the time, whether political or socjg) 
He was as much at home in Paris as in London. <A brighter picture of the 
cannot be found than in this correspondence. Fox, North, the Duke of Queen 
berry, Lady Sarah Lennox, and nearly every one of note at the end of the 
eighteenth century appear in these letters. Two interesting portraits at Castia 
Howard are reproduced by the permission of Lord Carlisle, as are the letter; 
themselves. 

In a lengthy review of this book the Publishers’ Circular says that it “isa 
veritable storehouse of information on matters of the period, and, altogether, js 
a book which neither the student of history nor the intelligent general reader cay 


afford to miss.” tl. 
RALPH FITCH: 


England’s Pioneer to India and Burmah. 
His Companions and his Contemporaries. 
By J. HORTON RYLEY, Member of the Hakluyt: Society, 
Very fully Illustrated, cloth, 10s. éd. net. : 

The remarkable story of the first Englishmen to cross India and penetrate to 
Burmah and Malacca before the dawn of British trade in the East. Fitch and | 
three companions, who were sent out by asmall syndicate of London mere 
in 1583 to discover the trade of India, were imprisoned by the Portugues 
Ormuz and Goa. Three of the party made their escape, an? having been pro 
with a letter from Queen Elizabeth to Akbar, the great Mo ul, proceedei 
From this point Fitch continued his journey alone, and 1 
With the exception of one smal! excision, his quaint and gr 
produced in full for the first time since Hakluyt gave it to t 
The author has provided historical and illustrative introductions to t 
sections of the book, with numerous historical and geographical 
of the inception and growth of the East India Company, in 
took a prominent part; the best authorities are duly quoted, ¢ 
designed equally for the library and for popular reading. There area number of 
pictures of the man, his companions and contemporaries, with several por 
not the least interesting being the story of Sir Edward Osborne, Lord Mayor of 
London, whose descendaut became the first Duke of Leeds. 

The British Weekly declares that “the book is a distinct addition to the 
literature of travel and of the history of England and of India”; whilst it is con 
sidered by the Daily Chronicie to be “a very readable volume and a useful 
contribution to the records of British commerce.” 


THE SHERVINTONS: 
SOLDIERS OF FORTUNE. 


By KATHLEEN SHERVINTON, 
Illustrated, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 

This is the story of three soldier brothers, told as nearly as possible in their o 
words, from their letters home. They all served in the early wars of South A 
where they were called “the handsome Shervintons.” Tle youngest died at th 
close of the Zulu War in his twenty-second year, chiefly of hardship and exposure. 
The eldest, whom the Basutos named * The Scatterer of the Armies,” after nearly 
ten years’ campaigning in South Africa, accepted a military appointment in Mada- 
gascar, where he commanded the only really successful actions against the French 
in the war of 1885. From that time his interests were entirely bound up with 
those of this island, and his subsequent history is the story of French intrigue ani 
Malagasy shiftlessness. The third brother had a picturesque career in Centra! 
America as chief of the Staff to the President of Salvador, and eventually died of 
wounds received in the defence of that country. Both brothers served foreign 
States with loyalty and distinction. 

The Navy and Army remarks of “ The Shervintons” that it “ makes excellent 
reading,” and goes on to say that “it is one of the most interesting narratives 0! 
military adventure we have read for some time.” 


IV. 
THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF SOCIALISM. 


By GUSTAVE LE BON, 
Author of “ The Crowd,” “The Psychology of the Peoples,” &c. 
Cloth, 16s. 

This is a criticism of Socialism by a clever, ingenious man, two of whose othe 
studies of sociology have already met with success in this country. M. Le Bon et 
poses much of the weakness and stupidity of the Continentai Socialistic theorist. 

The scheme of the new work is fairly shown by the following summary of the 
contents :—Index; Preface. Book IL—THE SOCIALISTIC THEORIES AND THEIR 
DiscIPpLEs: Chap.{. The various Aspects of Socialism; Chap. ii. The Origins of 
Socialism and the Causes of its Present Development ; Chap. iil. The Theories of 
Socialism ; Chap. iv. The Disciples of Socialism and their Mertal State. Book II. 
—SOCIALISM AS A BELIEF : Chap. i. The Foundations of Our Beliefs; Chap. fi. The 
Part Played ty Tradition in the Various Elements of Civilisation, the Limlts of 
Variability of the Ancestral Soul; Chap. iii. The Evolution of Socialism Towarils 
a Religious Form. Boow I1I.—SOCIALISM AS AFFECTED BY RACE: Chap. i. 
Socialism in Germany; Chap. ii. Socialism in England and America: Chap. iii. 
Latin Socialism and the Psychology of the Latin Peoples; Chap. iv. The Lativ 
Concept of the State; Chap. v. The Latin Concepts of Education and Religiot 
Chap. vi. The Formation of Socialism among the Latin Peoples: Chap. vii. Th 
Present State of the Latin Peoples. Book IV.—TuE CONFLICT BETWEEN 
ECONOMIC NECESSITIES AND THE ASPIRATIONS OF THE SOCIALISTS: Chap i. 
The Industrial and Economic Evolution of the Present Age; Chap. ii. The 
Economic Struggles between the East and the West; Chap. iii. The Economic 
Strucgles between the Western Peoples ; Chap. iv. Economic Necessities and the 
Growth of Populations. 

The Bookman says that this “ is an interesting book-—itis always clever, often 
ingenious, sometimes brilliant....It is full of spirit. The translation is well don 
into vivid and effective English.” 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.O, 
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THE 


LONDON LETTER, 


(FRIDAYS, SIXPENCE), is not styled 
THE GREAT 


WAR JOURNAL, 


because it deals only with 


THE WAR, 


put because it is the only Weekly Paper which 
contains a concise and lucid record of the events 
of the War. For this reason it should 


BE FILED 


by all who are interested in the War, and are 
confused by the scrappy and conflicting tele- 
grams in the Daily Papers. 





THE LONDON LETTER 


can be had of all Newsagents, price Sixpence, or it will be sent post: | j 


free for six mouths, 
LONDON LETTER WAR DIRECTORY, 
on receipt of 14s. 6d. by the Publisher, 


THE LONDON LETTER, 
21 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


with a copy of the 


20 and 





THE BEST MAGAZINE TO MAKE SUNDAY A BRIGHT AND 
HAPPY DAY; A REAL HELP IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


«  |SUNDAY| = «« 


ILLUSTRATIONS. READING LARGE PAGES. 
FORTHE YOUNG. 











NOTHING BETTER.—‘ We can imagine nothing better 
calculated to encourage reasonable Sunday observance in the schoolroom and 
nursery.” ~—TIMES. 

A DIFFICULT PROBLEM SOLVED.— The difficult 


problem of Sunday reading is solved in SUNDAY as well as it can be colved any- 
where.” —SPECTATOR. 





AN OLD FAVOURITE.—‘ SUNDAY is an old favourite 


with the little ones, and is as good as ever.” —PALL MALL GAZETTE. 


A PERFECT MISCELLANY.—‘ With a plethora of 
pictures and a radiant frontispiece, SUNDAY is a perfect miscellany of interesting 
aS apart trom professedly goody reading.”—DAILy TELEGRAPH. 











SUNDAY READING FOR THE YOUNG NEW 
VOLUME. Nowready. Illustrated paper boards, gs. ; cloth extra, gilt edge: 





SUNDAY.—Weekly. 1¢ 
London : WELLS “GARDNER, 


; monthly, 3d.; yearly volumes, 3s. & 5 
DARTON and CO. 








Post 8vo, strongly bound, price 7s. 


(jAREYS “GRADUS AD P ARNASSU M.” 
With the English Meaning 
Revised, Corrected, and Augmented by a Member of the University of Cambridge. 


London: Published by the STATIONERS’ COMPANY, Stationers’ Hall, Ludgate Hil), 





“Allenburys” Foods. : 


4 PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No. 2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 





| 
| 
} 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, AND C0.’S LIST, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ADMIRALS ALL.” 


” | STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. With Illustrations by Gordon Browne. Large crown 
8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 6s. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. 


STORIES FROM FROISSART. 


By HENRY NEWBOLT. Cloth, és. 


“€ No better book could be chosen to teach a boy some of the noblest years in our 
‘rough and tumble island story,’ and it could hardly have been presented in a better 
form,’ *—ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE. 








A THRILLING STORY BY A NEW WRITER. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. With Etched Title and Frontispiece from 
Drawings by A. G. Walker, Sculptor. Large crown Svo, cloth boards, és. 


“ Wholly delightful.”—TRUTH. 


I LIVED AS I LISTED. 
I LIVED AS I LISTED. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 
I LIVED AS I LISTED. 
By ALFRED L. MAITLAND. Large crown 8vo, 6s, 


se Ur Maitland looks upon his story as a ‘frail coc ‘kleboat of a romance,’ It ts 
nothing of the kind. It isan uncommonly strong romance. It is admirable” 
—SCOTSMAN. 





BY THE POPULAR seta re OF “THREE GIRLS IN A FLAT,” “A 
HAUNTED TOWN, &e. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. With Illustrations and Cover designed by Gordon 
Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 6s 
“ These stories of a little Fifeshire parish remin? one considerably of that first 
work of Mr. Crockett’s which made a reputation at a bound. And we go so Jar as to 
say that the pathos in them is sounder, the tears they draw of a finer water, and the 
laughter every bit as merry as his.” CHRONICLE, 


JUST OUT. 
MARG GET AT THE MANSE. 


MARGE AT THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 68. 


MARGET AT THE MANSE. 


By Ere, F. HEDDLE. 6s. At all the Libraries. 
THE NEW BOOK BY THE ag he why THOR OF “THREE GIRLS 
F 


MARGET AT. THE MANSE. 


By ETHEL F. HEDDLE. 6s. 

“ Tt argues no mean ability on the part of an author to be able to take up the every- 
day humdrum lives of a few very commonplace peonle and incest them with such 
genuine interes st that we enter into their joys and thetr sorrows as eenly asif we 
TERARY WORLD. 


—DsIb) 


lived in their midst.” —Li 


JACK AND JILL’S JOURNEY. 


Reprinted from the Sun-C/ ha dren's Budget. By PHBE ALLEN, Author of 
‘Playing at Botany,” &c. lustrated, demy S8vo, boards, 3s. 64. 
[Now ready. 


JACK AND JILL'S JOURNEY. 


T) my 8vi oth board 








VOL. I. NOW READY. 


ore REN’S BUDGET. 


HENRY W. GODFREY. Containing Contri- 
¥, Mrs. EARLE, ROS ALIND NorRTHCOTE, 
E Deas 


_ | THE 








i. HEATH L ZL M. ya and others, 


With Illustrations of Plant Life, d my 8vo, cl oth boards, ; 3s 
It contin pal of natural hi ore pleasantly imparted.’"—GUARDIAN. 
“ Youny pe ple will thorough y enjoy the bright amusing papers on plant-life, wild 


ilst their e da ‘s will appreciate Dr. Godfrey's studies on elementary 
cai t illustrations by himself.”— DAILY NEWS. 


r attractive magazine 





, h is a lot of bota vical lore in if, put in simple form, 

slication as a whole ix not only instructive, but entertaining. It contains 

tin g ¢ ot les ‘The Future of British Flowers ’ by that eminent authority, 
‘cy Groom, JL. re "PLS. CHURCH BELL: 

“ * Condo a 2 on somwhat original lines, Te always interesting and sometimes 

quaint, Wea $ gr cet its appearance with pleasure.”"—CHURCHWOMAN. 


‘THE SUN- CHILDREN’S BUDGET 


for JANUARY contains a Frontispiece ang inh Butcher "s Broom (Ruscas 
ac uleatus), from a va nting from Nature, by Miss Rose Hue. Price 6d. 
| Quarterly : po » Year, 2s, 44. 











London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 


$ PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; 
and 44 VICTORIA STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & C0.’S NEW BOOKS. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE ‘HAWORTH’ EDITION 


OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF THE SISTERS BRONTE 


To be completed in 7 vols. large crown Svo, with Illustrations, 6s. each. 
Ou JANUARY 16th.—With Paesimiles of the Titie-pages of the First Editions, aud 
8 Full-page Ilustrations. Large crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 

Vol. IV—THE PROFESSOR. By Cuarnorre Bronti, 
and POEMS by CHARLOTTE, EMILY, and ANNIE BRONTE, and the Rev. 
PSTRICK BR oNTE, &¢. With a Preface by Mys. HUMPHRY WARD. 

. Humphry Ward is a critic of the first order. Never be- 

é sisters been’ so accurz ately placed, so delicate ly differentiated 

a] alike trom one another, and from others of their craft 

" Further Vols. will be issued at Me mthiy Tite 










Prospectus on Application. 


‘THIS VERY STRIKING VOLUME.”—Datny NEWs. 


UNWRITTEN LAWS AND IDEALS OF 


At HV b CAREERS. Edited by E.H. Prrcarry. Large crown S8vo, és. bd. 

‘he volume includes Essays by representative men of various professions, atid 

ich caliiug has been dealt with by an expert writing with full KndWiedge of his 
sul bject 

D: 411 Y CHRONICLE.—* Of quite exceptional interest....The re ader will tind 
that this volume abounds in varied interest and candid revelation.’ 

DAILY MAIL—*We cannot too highly commend the ingenuity of Miss 
Pitcairn, whose * Unwritten Laws and [deals’ is a valuable contribution to ituman 
knowiedge.” 


ILLUSTRATED oe bag incl ore. SIDNEY LEE’S LIFE OF 


Tn 1 vol. medium Svo, profusely Llustrated with Photogravures, Facsimiles, 
Topographical Views, &c., los 


THE LIFE OF WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


By SIDNEY LEE, Editor of “ The Dictionary of National Biography.” 
*. Also the FOURTH EDITION in Che aper Form, with Mlustrations, 


CPOWH SVO, @ 


THE LIFE OF MADAME DE LONGUE- 


VILLE (ANNE GENEVIEVE DE BOURBON). By Mrs. ALFRED COCK. 
Witha Portrait, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
LITERATURE.—* Mrs. Altred Cock bus produced probably as good a portrait 
a> is now possible of this great Seventeenth Century French lady. 


THE BACKWATER OF LIFE; or, Essays 


of a Literary Veteran. By the late JAMES Pais. With a Poriratt, and a 
Memoir by LESLIE STEPHEN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
TIMES.—* The selection has beew judiciously made. His many friends will 
seem to hear in ‘The Backwater of Life; or, Mssays of a Literary Veteran * the 
last echoes of the familiar voice.” 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES STURT, 


some time Captain 39th Foot aud Australian Explorer. By Mrs. Navinn 
GEORGU STURT. With Portraits and Maps, demy sve, lbs. 
SPEAKER.—* Here we have the ideal Australian hero in uo bare outline, but 
fully drawn, a living, admirable, sympathetic figure....a not unworthy memorial 
of the man.’ 


_London: SMITH, E! LDER, & ee, i 15 We aterloo Pl ace, S.W. 





THE CRISIS. 


THE GREAT ALTERNATIVE: 


° A 
A Plea for a National Policy. 
D. SPRNVETDP WwW I~ CAN 
By SPENSER WILKINSON. 
7s. 6d. 

Field-Marshal Lonp Roperrs ign :—“T cannot tell you how interested I 
have been in ‘The Great Alternative.’ No book has given me so much pleasure 
since I read ‘The Influence of Sea Power” ‘The work is really so valuable it 
oucht to be re a by every Englishman.” 

ATHEN.£UM.--" An extremely interesting book upon questions which are all of 
the greatest importance to the Lo mpire, and upon which there is at present tou 
little independent thoug ort 

SATURDAY Revinw.—* The lucidity with which the present. European sisuntion 
is reviewed in these pages, and the p wer and acumen With which all its issues al 
examined, deserves unqua lities d praise.” 

PALL MALL GAZETTE." These arguments are repeated and enlarged upon 
with great moderation of lan deg a0 in a firm, uncompromising spirit. He 
insists that isolation--howeve at the navy which is relicd upon to guard it 
Will not succeed in the long run.” 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO., Limited. London. 









Pp SUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITE D. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, EAC, 


FOUNDED 1848, 


TINVESTEP FUNDs . es on eo oo en. 


OOKS: Ww ‘AN TED.—: each given. George Meredith’ 
Poenis, 1551 ; Rosseti 1's Poems 1870; Poems bs ‘J. RK.” 1850: 
R parts: Keats’ Poe 3 Snob and Gownsina 
Is, 1708; = The Laver's tale.” i S70: 
wink rns s “Queen Mother,” 1860; “Atalanta,” » Rare Books supplied. 
2 —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKS OP, Diwiectinn a 
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‘Messrs. LONGMANS & CO,'s 


NEW BUOKS. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: 


Conduct and Character. 
By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY, 
8vo, 10s. 6d. 


THREE NEW NOVELS. 
PARSON KELLY. 


By A. IK, W. MASON and ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
*.* This story deals with the fortunes of an Irish Parson, without benefice, ang 
cent of the Pretender, in the early days of George I. The scenes ara 
ly in England, and the Authors give pictures of London society and of 
the varied intrigues of the time, 


YEOMAN FLEETWOOD. 


By M. BE. FRANCIS (Mrs. Francis Blundell). 
Crown 8yvo, 6s. 


THE 


UNDOING OF JOHN BREWSTER. 


By Lady MABEL HOWARD. 
Crown SvVo, bs. 
“A luost promising tirst attempt.”—sSpectator. 
“The story is interesting from beginning to end, and the reader beconiegs 
acquainted with some well-drawn characters.” — Western Daily Press. 


WAGNER’S NIBELUNGEN RING. 


Done into English Verse by REGINALD RANKL, B.A., of the Inner Tempie, 
Barrister-at- Law. Vol. I. RHINE GOLD and V. ALKYRIE. Feap. 8v0, 4s. 6d, 


LUCIAN, THE SYRIAN SATIRIST 


By Lieut.-Col. Henny W. L. HIME (late Royal Artillery). 8vo, 5s. net. 
CONTENT 1. Life of Lucian.—2. Classification of Lucian’s Works.—3. [he 
Limits of Satire. —4. Lucian’s Philosophy and Religion. —5. Characteristies,- 
Appendix : Lucian's know ledge of Latin. 


























ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. 


No. 391. JANUARY, 1900. — Svo, 6s. a 
1. CONCILIATION AND ARBITRATION IN| 6. THE VENEZUELAN ARBIIRATION, 
‘TRADE DISPUTES. . COPYRIGHT. 

2. A SIDE SCENE oF THOUGHT. . yc case LOWELL. 
° op cae ; *, ~ | 9. JOHN EVERLTY MILLAIs. 
> HE Dp Mr. STEPHED Neca. ‘Eier . 
: =o oles TEPHEN 1 19, THE ENGLISH RADICALS. 

Sa Deere ie ie 11. FRONTIER POLICY AND LorD 
4, THE PEASANTS’ RISING OF 1581. LYTTON’S ADMINISTRATION, 
5. ANCIENT ROME IN 1900, 12. THE Wan IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


nn) 





ON TUESDAY NEXT. 


THE ENGLISH HISTORICAL REVIEW. 


Edited by S. R. GARDINER, D.C.L., LL.D., atl 
REGINALD L. POOLF, M.A., Ph.D. 
No. 57. JANUARY, 1900. Royal 8vo, 5s. 
Articles, CONTENTS. 
THE SIENESE STATUTES OF 1262. By E. Armstrong. 
THE DISAPPEARANCE OF ENGLISH SERFDOM. By Professor E. [. Cherner. 
THE DUTCH POWER IN BRAZIL. By the Rev. George Edmundson, Part ll. 
THE First CONQUESTS. (Continued.) 
THE STATE AND WDUCATION DURING THE COMMONWEALTH. By Professor 
Loster Watson. 
Reviews of Books.—Correspondence.—-Notices of Periodica! Publications, 


London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO, 





THE NATIONAL REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1900. PRICE fs. 60 
CONTENTS. 








1, EPISODES OF THE MONTIL 
2. OUGHT WE TO HAVE A COALITION? By Carltonensis. 
5. CANKERS or A LONG Prack. By Arnold White. 
. THE LAs? oF THE DenVisHLs. By Majer Manse, 0.2.0. Coldstream 
Guards. 
>. SOME RECENT IMPRESSIONS OF SOUTH AFRICA. By ¢ 
M.P. 


3. © T. Bartley, 


. THE ART OF NARRATION. By Miss Jane H. Findlater. 

. AMERICAN AFFAIRs. By A. Maurice Low. 

. THE WAR OF WiNDs. By the Rev. Jolin M. Bacon. 

. HOSPITAL CHAOs. By Miss Honner Morter. 

10, AN EPISODE OF THE BAkRID. By an Indian Magistrate. 
1]. POPULAR CATHOLICISM IN FRANCE. By F.C. Conybeare 
12. GREATER BRIWVAIN. 





1 - Cor RESPONDENCE (After the War. By Right Hon. Evelsn Ashley 
*M. Urbain Gohier’s C harges.’ = By Uv Urbain Gobie a 


EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street. London. W.C. 











ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS,| BU ® KM SK BANK. cue den 
H ESTABLISHED 1851. 

RAILWAY ACCIDENTS, | Souruanr LON bLuGs. ciuncery Lave, Loni. | EP PS'S COCOA 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, | INVESTED FUND £19,000,000. GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING 
insured aguinst, and FIDELITY BONDS euanted | SWO-AND-A-HALF PER CENT. IN’ TEREST | E Pp P Ss ‘ Ss oO A 

by the alle rey DEPOS) 1G ale a mand | Cc re] C ‘ 
PANMAY PASEGNGERS’ ASSURANCE GD. | oo cis visitusr mutt tabee run coeunes | ROR BREARPAGT amp GUPrES 
Established 1849. Claims Paid £4,150,000. below £199 
64 CORXHILL. LONDON. ' ie stk ECK ALMANACK, with particulars, —E P P S'S Cc re) Cc oO A, 
A. VIAN, Secretary. | FRANCIS RAVENSCROPT, Manager, WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO. 


SUNNINGWELL. 
By F. WARRE CORNISH. 65. 


“No more agreeable picture of a clergyman has been drawn since ‘The Vicar of 
Wakefield” No more symp vathetic or humorous treatment of a provincial 
eociety has been published sinee ‘Cranford.’....For the most part it isa genuine 

human document. Mr. Warre Cornish has ‘written a very remarkable book.” 


Speal. 





JANICE MEREDITH. 
By PAUL LEICESTER FORD. 6s, 


“What makes the book fascinating is the animated life-like manner in which 
Mr. Ford has written the actutal course of the war and the vivid picture s of 
Washington, Lord Cornwallis, sir William Howe, André, and many others... He 
makes us see the people and the events of that dreadful war. "—Black andl White. 
“Mr. Ford, who is already a disting suished American writer, is greatly to be 
ngratulated on a very delightful novel, Which, no less from its historic. al than 
its literary merit, will considerably add to his reputation.”— Daily News 


THE DAUGHTER OF PETER 


THE GREAT. By R. Nispvr Bary, Author of “The Pupils of Peter the 

Great.” With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, lis. 

“Intensely interesting.”—Pul Mall Gazette. 

“This book is the outcome of much aa industry and research, and displays 
an iutimate an d accurate ap preciation of a momentous period of modern histor 2 
~Daily News 

“We congratulate Mr. Bain on telling his story with so much force and yet 
without brutality.” —St. James's Gazette. 


A BOOK OF BACHELORS. 


Antuur W. Fox, M.A. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. y 

“He has spared himself nothing in the making of this book....For reading, as 
weil as for reference, ‘A Book of Bachelors’ is good.”—Daily C *hronicle. 

A collection of crisp, well-written biographical essays on ten typical men who 
were bachelors.” —Bookman. 


PRISONERS THEIR OWN 


WARDERS. An Account of the Singapore Convict Jail. By Major J.F. A 

McNatr. Fully Illustrated, demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

“Major MeNair's volume records a very interesting and little known experiment 
in the management of a penal colony under circumstances of exceptional 
ficulty."—Daily News. 

“The book wili be of use to all students of penal systems, and Sey to 
those who are interested in our native and cclonial gaols.”—Literature 


MEDALS AND DECORATIONS 


OF THE BRITISH ARMY AND NAVY. By JoHN HORSLEY Mayo. 

With numerous Coloured and other Illustrations, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 3 guineas 

net. 

“Of the manner in which the work has been carried out it is impossible to speak 
except in terms of warm praise. We can scarcely imagine a barracks or a queen's 
ship that will be long without it."—Pall Mail Gazette. 


THE SECOND AFGHAN WAR. By 


CoLONEL H. B. HANNA. Voll. Demy 8vo, 10s. net. 
“A valuable contribution towards the adequate understanding of a question 
which bas not yet lost its importance."—Glasgow Herald. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF 


INDIA. A New Series of 60 Maps and a prepared from Ordnance anid 
her Surveys under the direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Halt- 
norocco, gilt top, lis. 


~> 
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“Nothing half so useful has been done for many years to help both the traveller 
in India and the student at home. ‘Constabie’s Hand Atlas’ is a pleasure to hold 
and to turn over.”"—Athenaun 


CONSTABLE’S HAND GAZET- 
TEER OF INDIA. Uniform with the above. Half-moroceo, gilt top, 10s. 6d 


THE RISE OF ‘PORTUGUESE 


POWER IN INDIA. By R.S. WintrewaAy. Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 
tudents of Indian History will not fail to be grateful to Mr. Whiteway for 
supplying in a well-written volume valuable information which could not hithert« 


be tound without years of digging among authorities not accessible to eve rybody, 
ofsman, 
From the Earliest Times to the Beginning of the Sixteenth Century. By ¢ 
MABEL Durr. Demy Svo, lds. net. 
The work has been compiled with great care and contains in a condensed form 
A Vast Mass Of information and erudition.”—Dat!y News 
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MACMILLAN & & 00'S '$ NEW BOOKS 


NEW WORK “BY GOLD GOLDWIN SMITH. 


THE UNITED KINGDOM: 


A Political History. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH, D.C.L., Author of “ The United States,” &e. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, 15s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—* A clear, powerful, and thoroughly readable narrative....4 
more interesting book has seldom appeared..... A book which every one would be 
the better for reading....A work which Englishmen all the world over will read 
with enthusiastic delight.” 


SECOND IMPRESSION NOW READY. 


THE LIFE OF 
EDWARD WHITE BENSON, 


Sometime Archbishop of Canterbury. 
By his Son, ARTHUR CHRISTOPHER BENSON, of Eton Coileze: 
With numerous Portraits and Illustrations, in 2 vols. Svo, 3ts. net. 

GUARDIAN.—*“ Mr. Arthur Benson has succeeded admirably in placing before 

the world in glowing, vivid touches the picture of a loving and lovable nature, 

free and fearless, ardent and devout, laborious and passionate, intensely human in 

its faultiness and limitations, no less than in its strength and grand creative energy 

-It isa pleasure to record our sense ot the skill and excellence of Mr. Benson's 
wor k.” 


NOTES ON SPORT AND TRAVEL 


sy GEORGE HENRY KIvGSLEY, M.D. With a Memoir by his Dauzhter 
-* Are H. KINGSLEY. With Portrait, Extra Crown 8vo, &s. 6d. net. 
[Ready on Tuesday. 


POMPEII: ITS LIFE AND ART. 


By AvuGusT MAv, German Archzological Institute in Rome. Translated by 
FRANCIS W. KELSEY. With numerous Illustrations from Original Drawings 
and Photographs, 8vo, handsomely bound in half leather, gilt top. In box, 
25s. net. 
GUARDIAN.—* Most admirably illustrated....The work of the highest 
authority on the subject....Is, so far as we know, the first English treatise of 
the kind....A most valuable volume.” 


NEW BOOK BY JOHN FISKE. 


A CENTURY OF SCIENCE, 


other Essays. Crown 8vo, gilt top, 8s. 6d. 
NEW BOOK ‘BY FREDERIC HARRISON. 


TENNYSON, RUSKIN, MILL, and 


By FREDERIC HARRISON. 

ACADEMY.—* Dealing with so various a range of writers‘ he holds a levei 
balance in regard to all: no casy feat, requiring a judiciality combined with 
catholicism of taste, not in these hasty days too common... . There is seldom much 
fault to be found with the broad scope and trend of his judgment. This is high 
praise of essays which compass so large a fleld.... Extremely able.” 


THE ROMANS ON TSE RIVIERA 


AND THE RHONE: a Sketch of the Conquest of Liguria and the Roman 

Province. By W. IL (BuLLock) HAL, F.R.G.S. Demy &ro, 6 

TIMES. * An exce lent piece of work, whie h should ve in Uw 
cultivated English visitor to that suuny region.” 


NEW BOOKS FOR BOYS. 


DRAKE AND HIS YEOMEN. A 


true Accounting of the Character and Adventures of Sir Francis Drake, as 
told by Sir Matthew Maunsell, his friend and follower. wherein is set forth 
much of the narrator's private history. By JAMES BARNEs. Illustrated, 
Crown 8yo, gilt top, 8s. 6d 


BOY LIFE ON THE PRAIRIE. By 


HAMLIN GARLAND. Illustrated by E. W. DEMING. Crown 8vo, gilt top, és. 


PRAIRIE FOLKS. By Hawtin Gartanp. 


New Edition, Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


CHILD LIFE IN COLONIAL 


DAYS. Written by ALICn Morse FARLE, Author of “Home Life in 
Colonial Days.” With many Illustrations from Photographs, Crown &svo, 
NE W AND ¢ HE APE! 
mall dte. os, “ 


cloth extra, gilt top, 8s, 6d. net. 
i Royal and 
(; OLE. “Such a book as this, the product 














and 








hauds of every 











Rh REISSUE. 
Ancient Game. By 


With numerous Illustrations, 


GOLF: « Royal snd 


of a labour of love, and got up with 


; 89 much taste, cannot tail in its appeal to the recognition of golfers everywhere, 


while it will long serve to keep green the » memory of its genial editor.” 


‘|READINGS on the PURGATORIO 


= DANTE, chiefly based on the “Commentary” of Benvenuto da Imola. 
By the Hon. WILLIAM WakkKEN Vernon, M.A., Accademico Corrispondente 
della Crusea and Cavaliere di St. Maurizio e Lazzaro in Italy. With an Intre- 
duction by the late Very Rey. DEAN CMURCH. Second Edition, Revised and 











THE LIFE & TIMES OF RICHARD 


BADILEY, Vice-Admiral of the Fleet. By 
Demy &yo, lds. 

I ks have heen written to better perp se 
ing, but is alsoa book that is to be desired 


ree LEAVES: P 


Crown Svo, ds. 


Mr. Wilson has certaint} made 
¢ _Lite rays Worle 


THOMAS ALFRED SPALDING. | 
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than this....Tt isnot only | 
for one’s own.” 


United Service Magazine. 
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ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


READINGS ON Sri 







Enlarged, in 2 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s. 
INFERNO 


Or brig ea chiefly based on the “Comumentary” of Benvenuto da Imola. 
BR > Ion. WILLTAM WARKEN VE NX, M.A. With an Introduction by 
thi ee Epwarp Me OR! DD, Ilo n. DL . In2 vols. Crown Svo, 30s. 





2 READY ON MONDAY. 


JOURNAL OF THEOLOGICAL STUDIES. 


Subscription, 10s. net per annum, payable in advance, or 
3s. ps per number. 












CONTENTS OF No. ID., JANUARY, 1900 
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BLACKIE & SON’S PUBLICATIONS. 





BLACKIES NEW ILLUSTRATED 
LATIN SERIES. 

Edited by Professor R. Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D., D.C.L., 
Examiner to the Universities of Loudon and 
Glasgow, &c, 

Each Volume is furnished with interesting Intro- 
duction, Explanatory Notes, and Full Vocabularies, 
and is illustrated with numerous Maps, Plans, and 
authentic Drawings from Coins, Gems, Statues, and 
other objects of Ancient Art. Crown 8vo, cloth. The 
following Volumes are now ready :— 


CICERO.—THE FIRST CATILINE 
—— Edited by C. HAINES KUENE, M.A. 
CICERO.—THE CATILINE ORATIONS 
— Edited by C. HAINES KEENE, M.A. 


HORACE.—THE ODES. Books I.-IV. 
Edited by STEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. With or with- 
out Vocabulary. 1s. 6d. each. 


TACITUS.—AGRICOLA. Edited by W. C. 
FLAMSTEAD WALTERS, M.A. With or without 
Vocabulary. Is. 6d. 


LIVY. Book V. Edited by W. CrciL 
LAMING, M.A. With or without Vocabulary. 
2s. 6d. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. Edited 
by W. CEOIL LAMING, M.A. 

This should prove the most attractive edition of 
this portion of Eutropius yet published. The text is 
printed in large type, and lavishly illustrated. The 
notes also are json in a larger type than is usuai, 
and are very clearly and simply expressed. 

*,% Other Volumes in preparation. 





FRENCH. 
NEW FRENOH BOOKS. 
MY FIRST FRENCH BOOK. By Mat- 
GUERITE NINET. Lllustrated, cloth, ls. 

A little book of easy anecdotes, stories, and sketches, 
in large type, for very young children, with pictures 
toreach lesson, and complete vocabuluries. 

LES DEUX BOSSUS. Edited by EnrtE 
B. LE FRANGQOIS. With a Frontispiece by Alice 
B. Woodward. Small crown Svo, cloth, Is. 

SONGS OF BERANGER. Edited, with 


Introduction, Notes, &c., by GEORGE H. ELY, B.A. 
Small crown 8vo, cloth, 1s. 


GEORGE SAND’S LES AILES DE 
COURAGE. Adapted and Edited, with Notesaud 
Vocabulary, by B. PROPER. Is. 6d. 

PRIMER uF HISTORICAL FRENCH 

. With a Chapter on Metre. by 
amar Gnccee, M.A. (Lond.), Professor of 
French at University College, Nottingham. 2s, 6d. 

“An eminently satisfactory historical French 

Grammar, It is a thoroughly workmanlike produc- 

tion, trustworthy in all respects.” —Votes and Queries, 


NEW ENGLISH CLASSICS. 
MACAULAY. -- ESSAY ON HORACE 


WALPOLE. Edited by JoHN DownIy, M.A. 


FOPE.—RAPE OF THE LOCK. Edited 


by FRE — ICK RYLAND, M.A. Crown &vo, 





cloth, ls 

POPE. "ESSAY ON CRITICISM. Edited 
by FREDERICK HYLAND, M.A. Crown Svyo, 
cloth. 

TENNYSON. —SELECT POEMS. Edited, 
for Schools, by KES WILEON. In Three Books, 
paper, 2d. each ; cloth, 3d. each. 

1. MORTE DART HUR. THE LADY OF 

SHALOTT 


2 MARIANA. DORA. THE MAY QI EDN. 

3. THE DAY DREAM. THE DEATH OF THE 
OLD YEAR. THE CHARGE OF THE LIGHT 
BRIGADE. 


BROWNING.— SELECT POEMS. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c., . H. BLAKE- 
NEY, M.A. Paper cover, 2d. ; ee AS, 


SCOTT.—MARMION. CantolIII. Edited, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c., by W. KEITH 
LEasK, M.A. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 4d. 

Another Canto of Mr. Keith Leack’s excellent 
edition. 








SCIENCE. 

FIRST STEPS IN EARTH KNOW- 
LEDGE. Being an Introduction to Physi- 
ography. By J. ANSTED HARRISON. Edited by 
W, JEROME HARRISON, F.G.S. 2s. 6d. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ANALYTICAL 
CHEMISTRY. By Prof. G. G. HENDEKsoN, 
D.Sc.. MA., F.I.C., and M. A. PAREER, B.Sc. ds, 


SCIENCE AND ART. 
OOMPLETE LIST OF BOOKS ON APPLICATION. 





FOR EXAMINATIONS, 1900, 1901. 
1, CAMBRIDGE LOCALS, 1900. 
2. CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCALS, 1901. 
3. OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS, 1900. 
4. COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS, 1900. 
ENGLISH, 


SHAKESPEARE.—AS YOU LIKE IT. Edited by 
J.C. SMITH, M.A. 1s. 6d. [ Warrick Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE. —AS i, LIKE IT. Edited by 
LIONEL W. LYDE, 

tno Sc hook Shakes peare. 

SHAKESPEARE. — RICHARD THE SECOND. 

Sdited by C. H. HuRPORD, Litt.D. 1s. 6d. 

(Warwich Shakespeare. 

SU AEREP FARE. — MIDSUMMER_ NIGHT’S 

M,A. Ldited by EpMuND K. CHAMBERS, 
Bae v. éd. (Warwick Shakespeare. 


SHAKESPEARE. — CORTOLANUS. Edited by 
EDMUND K. CHAMBERS, B.A. Is. 6d. 
[Warwick Shakespeare. 
MILTON.— PARADISE LOST. Edited by F. Gorse, 
M.A. Feap. 8vo, cloth. BOOKS L, Il., and IIL. 
Is. each. 

SCOTT.—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Cantos 
1.-VI. Feap Svo, cloth, Is, 

SCOTT.—MARMION. Cantos I. and VI. Ldited, 
with Introduction, Notes, &c. Feap 8vo: each, 
paper, 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 

MACAULAY. —- THE PROPHECY OF CAPYS. 
Euited, with Introduction, Notes, &c. Feap 8vo, 
paper, 2d 

MACAULAY -ARMADA, IVRY, &e. Liited, with 
Introduc.on, Notes, &c. Feap 8vo, paper, 2d. ; 
cloth, 3d 

HIGHER ENGLISH. An Ontitline of English Lan- 
guage and Literature. By DAVID CAMPBELL. 
&. 6 
“The book is as full of information as the proverbial 

egg....It is an admirable little work.” 

—Journal of Education. 


SYNOPTICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE WORLD. 
Concise Handbook. With a complete Series of 
Nape Is. 
“It isa mine of useful and well-arranged informa- 
tion.’—Glasgow Herald. 


LANDMARKS IN ENGLISH INDUSTRIAL HIS- 
TORY. By G. TOWNSEND WaARNER, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 

ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. A Select Glossary, sery- 
ing as an Introduction to the History of the 
English Language. By F. Kuvcr and F. Lutz. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 5s. net. 

Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D., says :—* Kluge 
and Lutz....ought to have a good sale in England, 
being unquestionably the most scientific book of 
E sh philology and derivation accessible to the 
English reader ; it at the same time covers the whol: 
field of the alphabet.” 

ANEW et TO EUCLID. By Professor W. J. 
DILWORTH, M.A. 2s. 6d. Part I, Exercises on 
the tirst Three Books, Is. Part IT., More Difficult 
Lxercises on the tlist Four Books, and Exercises 
on Book Six, 2s 








LATIN AND GREEK. 
CESAR. —THE GALLIC WAR. Books IV., V., and 


lited, with Introduction, Notes, eh Ap- 
Mel ices, &c., by Professor JouN BRowx, With 








numerous Illustrations, Plans, and Maps, 1s, 6d. 
cach. 

HORACE.—THE ODES. Books [.-1V. bi 
DIEPHEN Gwynn, B.A. Tus strat “I. Is. 








(Book ML. nearly ready. 
PHADRUS.—SELECTIONS from Books J. and TI. 
Edited, with Introduction, Notes, &&, by 8. L. 
WINBOLT, B.A. Is. 
EUTROPIUS. Books I.and If. Edited, with Intro- 
duction, Notes, Exercises, &c., by W. CECIL 


LAMING, M.A. Llustrated. (In January. 

EURIPIDES. ~ THE MEDEA. UEdiied by P. Hat, 
COMBE, M.A., King’s College, C: ambridge. The 
Lyric Varts omitted, but an Englis h Translation 
supplied. Illustrated, Is. 6d. 


LATIN UNSEENS. Graduated Specimens of Pros: 
and Verse selected mainly from Examination 
Papers. Junior Section, 3d. ; Intermediate Section 
id.; Senior Section, 6d. 4 

GREEK UNSEENS. Junior Section, 44.; Senior 


section, 8d. 





LATIN GRAMMAR PAPERS. Selected from Oxtord 
and Cambridge Local and London Matriculation 
Examination Papers. By A.C. LIDDELL, M.A. Is. 





FRENOH AND GERMAN. 
A FIRST FRENCH COURSE. By J.J. Betcemaner 
B.A. Is. od. 


A ah oa GERMAN COURSE. By A. R. Lecayer. 


A COMPREHENSIVE FRENCH MANUAL. For 
—— nts Reading for Examination s By Orroc. 
NaF, M.. Me Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

A COMPLETE COURSE OF FRENC = 
TION ANDIDIOMS. By Heci hee 


es-Sc. 3s. 6d. 
FRENCH UNSEENS. Junior Section, 34.; Middle 
Section, Is. ; Senior Section, 1s. 6d. 


GERMAN UNSEENS. Junior section, Selected, 4d. 





Lendon: BLACKIE and SON, Limited, 50 Old Bailey. 


NTs 


THE NORTH AMERICAN 
REVIEW. 


JANUARY, 1900. Price 2s, 6a, 
CONTAINS :— 


THE BRITISH ARMY. 

Résumé of a Conversation with Fie. 
Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridg, 
By G. LEVESON GOWER. 

ORIGIN, DURATION, AND OUTCOME or THE 

War. By Dr. W. J. Leys, 

ENGLAND AND THE TRANSVAAL. 
By the Rt. Hon. Earl Grey, 
Sir REDVERS BULLER: a Character Study, 
By EpMunD Gossg, 
Tue Luerrers or R, L. STEVENSON, 
By Henry James, 
And other Articles, 





London : 
WM. HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.¢, 


MEDOC. 








VIN ORDINAIRE. 77 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent : 
light Dinner Wine. The quality 
of this wine will be found ao to 14/6 83 
wine usually sold at much higher 
prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 


bottle. The appreciation this wine 3 


meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers ” 
it procures us in London and the 176 99 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those who 
like pure Bordeaux wine. 
& Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered oo ye 
Paid to any Raileay Station, including Case 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no Claret 
sold in Great Britain to equal them in“value. Con. 
pare them with wines sold elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a 
dozen and upwards. 

We regret the tnercased duly compels advance of 

6d. per dozen. 


JAMES SMITH AND 60, 


WINE MERCHANTS, E 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. t 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880, 








Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund ...... 
lieserve Liability of Prop 
LET TERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAN ) 
are granted on the Bank's Branches throughout the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 
TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES are madetoth § 
Colonies. 
BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sexi 
for collection. 
DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 
which may be ascertained on application. 
W. E. CARBERY, Manager. 
71 Cornhill, London, B.C. 















DJHHNIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cros, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest Current Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of ull Liability. 
Electric- Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. b. MACDONALD, Secretary. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S | 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 157 


es 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 





GOLD MEDAL. 











Including any Yearly. Half- Qur § 
partof “the Untied King yearly. terly. § 
Mom .. ss ee £1 86..0143.,0738 | 

ft 

Including postage to any 5 


of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, 
France, Germany, India, 
China, &. 4, oe oe §6-1106., 0158. 078 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S BOOKS FOR SPECIAL EXAMINATIONS (1900-1901). 


CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATION (1900). 
The Gospel according to St. Lake. THE GREEK TEX’. With Introduction , Ca#sar.—Dr BELLO GALLIco. Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. 











and Notes. By Rev. J. BOND, M.A. 2s. 6d. CoLBECK, M.A. 1s. 6d. 
The Acts of the Apostles.—AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes. By T. E, Horace.—EPISTLES AND ARS POrrTica. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 58. 
PAGE, M.A.,and Rev. A. 58. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. Livy —Book XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. W. Capzs, M.A., and 
THE GREEK TEXT. With Notvs by T. BE. PAGE, M.A. 3s. 6d. J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


Shakespeare.—AS You LikE It. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Cicero. —DE SENECTUTE. With Notes and Vocabulary. By E. S. SHUCKBURGH, 


ef nN. ls. 9d. M.A. Is. 6d. i 
ee soy Xenophon.—ANaBasis. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. 


Scott.— —MAaRMION. Pies Introduction and Notes. By M. MacMILuan, B.A. NALL, M.A. 1s, 6d 
8s.; sewed, 28. 6 Euripides.Hecusa. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. J. Bon 
7 " - s C A. z es an . 7 de ND, . 
Milton.—PARADISE Lost, Books III. and IV. With Introduction and Notes. and Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d. mo ves 
Py M. MACMILLAN, B.A, 1s. 3d. each ; sewed, 1s. each. Mérimée.—CotomsBa. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s. 


Virgil “a Book VI. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T, E, Pacr, M.A. | Goethe.—HERMANN UND DoROTHEA. With Introduction and Notes. By J.T. 
HATFIELD, 3s. 6d. 








OXFORD LOCAL EXAMINATION (1900). 


Defoe.—RoBINSON CRUSOE. Edited by J. W. CLARK, M.A. 2s. 6d. net. | Horace.—OpEs. Book III. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 
Shakespeare.—AS You LIKE IT. With Introduction and Notes. By K. Is. 6d. 

DEIGHTON. 1s. 9d. : | Livy.—Book XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., 
Scott —THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes. By | and J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

q. H. STUART, M.A., and E. H. ELLIOT, B.A. 28. Cicero.—CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. 
Chaucer.—THE PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Notes. By A. W. POLLARD, | Xenophon.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book III. By Rev. G. 

{In the press. H. NauL, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book IV. By Rev. E. D. STONE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

Milton. —With Introduction and Notes. By BELL, M.A. CoMus. 1s. 3d. | Euripides. Mees. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, 

Lycipas. 6d. Comus and LYCIDAS in one bit Is. 6d. M.A Is. 6d. 


Cesar.—THE GALLIC Wak. Edited by Rev. JoHN BOND, M.A., and Rev. A. S. | eeniacaiican Books I.-XIJ. Edited by W. LEAF, Litt.D. 6s. 
WALPOLE, M.A. ds. 6d. | Herodotus.—Book VI. Edited by J. STRACHAN, M.A. 3s. 6d. 
GALLIO WAR. With Notes and Vocabulary. Book V. By C. COLBECK, M.A. | Perrault.—CONTES DE F&Es. Edited by G. E. SNACHT. 1s. 6d. 
Is. 6d. Mérimée.—CoLoMBA. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 2s, 
Virgil —ENErp. Book IX. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M.| Hauff.—Die Karavane. Edited by H. Hacer, Ph.D. 3s. (This Edition con- 
STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. tains Kalif Storch and Das Gespensterschiff.) 








OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE SCHOOLS EXAMINATION (1900). 


Shakespeare.—RicHanp II. With Introduction Horace ~— -ODES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By | Euripides. —HECUBA. With Notes -~ Vocabulary. 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. T. &. PaGe, M.A. Books IT.and ITI. 1s. 6d. each. | By Rev. J. BOND, M.A.,and Rey. S. WALPOLE, 
MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S DREAM. With Introduction SATIRES. Edited by A. PALMER, M.A. 5s. M.A. 1s. 6d. 
and Notes. By K. DEIGHTON. Is. 9d. Livy.—With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. W. W. Bacco. Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, M.A. 35. 6d. 
Chaucer.—PROLOGUE. With Introduction and Capes, and J. E. MELHUISH, M.A. Books XXI. | Plato.— a ETC. Translated by F. J. CHURCH. 


| 

Notes. By A. W. POLL ARD. M.A. i the press. | and XXII. 1s. 6d. each. os, 

Works. Edited by A. W. POLLARD, M.A. Globe | Plautus.—MILEs Guorrosvs. Liited by R. ¥. Thucydides + — Book IV. Edited by C. E. GRavEs, 
| Moti re. Lb MEpictn Marere Lot. Edited by G. 
| 


Edition. 3s. 6d. 
‘4 ; | TYRRELL, M.A. 38. 6d. 
PARADISE LOsT. With Introduction and : 
a By " M. MacMILLaAN B.A. Books I. and | Tacitus.—Tae Historigs. Books I.and IL. Edited FASNACHT. 1s. 
IL, 1s. 9d. Books L-IV., separately, 1s. 3d. cach; | by A D. GODLEY, M.A. i Le BOURGEOIS GENTILHOMME. Edited by L. M. 
sewe'l, 1s. each. | Virg. —ZENEID. With Ni RIARTY, B.A. 1s. 6d. 
Cesar.—GALLic War. With Notesand Vocabulary. B 7. A. CAL 








Book 


Book Schiller. 







] Vorak yulary. 





WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. 








Book IV. By C. BRYANS, M.A. 1s. 6d. Book V. | VIEL. y Rev. A. CAL Book Pas a 23s. Gd. Edited by W. H. CARRUTH. 
By C. COLBECK, M.A. 1s. 6d. IX. By Re H. M. STEPHENSO a ae 

Cicero —THE SECOND PHILIPPIC ORATION. Edited | Herodotus. Book VIl. Buited by Mrs. Mos TAGU | Haut Dip KARAVANE. Edited by H. Hacer, 
‘ ; = 


by J. E. 5. Mayon, M.A. 3s. 6d. | BurLeER. 3s. 6d. 


ro. oc 





CAMBRIDGE HIGHER LOCAL EXAMINATION. 















(June and December, 1900, and June, 1901). 

Spenser. —FArRib QUEENE. Book I. With Intro- Xenophon.—ANABasis. Book V. With Notes and | Euripides. —BACccCHE, Edited by R. Y. TYRRELL, 
duction and Notes. By H. M. Prercivan, M.A. Vocabulary. By lev. G. H. NALL, MLA. is. 6d. | sp 3s. 6d. (June, 1900. 
3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. [Ju : English Prose Selections. By Sir H. ¢ K | Moliere. - LE S PRECIEUSES RIDICULES, LE Misan- 

Bacon.— THE ss w a With Introduction B. . L-IV., 7s. 6d. each. Vol. v.86. ey ri ROPE, 8: ; Edited by G. 

Nites. By A xX. Is. [June » 1901. | 1 Vv L EF: ASN CHT. Is. each, { June, 1900. 

Shakespeare,—Con1oLaNvs. With Introduction | The, ‘Enelish Poets. — Vor gf H. by _— MA.| Tp BouRGEOIS GENTILHOMME, Is. 6d. L’AVARE. 
and Notes, By K. DEIGHTON. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. Vols. I.-IIL., 7s. 6d. each. V« che 1s. Edited by L. M. Moruarry, B.A. 

r June, 901. an Peseta Grammar. By Rev. E. A. [ Dec., 1900, “and June, 1901. 
HAMLET. 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. [June, 1900. ABBOTT, D.D. 68. | Corneille.—LE Clb, Edited by G. E. FASNAcHT. 1s. 

Burke, —RErLECTIONS ON THE FRENCH REVOLU- | Virgil.—GrEorGICSIV. By T. E. Pace, M.A. Is. 6d. | [Dee., 1900, and June, 1901. 
TION. With Introduction and Notes. By b.G. | June, 1900. Goethe.—EGMONT. Edited by S. PRIMER. 3s. 6d. 
SELBY, M.A. 5s. (June, 1900. Horaee.—Book ‘IIT. With Notes and Vecabulary. (June, 1900. 

Wordsworth. — Porms. Selected by MATTHEW | By T. E. PaGu, M.A. Is. 6d. IPHIGENIE. Edited by H. B. COTTERILL, M.A. 35. 
ARNOLD. 2s. 6d. net. [June, 1900. [June und Dee., 1500, June, 1901. Edited by W. H. CARRUTH. 3s. 6d. 

Chaucer, -COMPLETE POETICAL Works. Edited by | Cicero.—PRo MILO NE. Edited by F. H. Couson, { Dee., 1900, and June, 1901. 
A.W. POLLARD and others. 33.64. [June, 1900. | M.A. 2s. 6d. [June | Lessing. —MINNA VON BARNHELM. Edited by Rev. 
THE KNIGHT’S TALE. With Introduction and H = LEGE MANILIA. Edited by A. S. W INS, C. MERK. 2s. 6d. [June, 1900. 









Notes. By A, W. POLLARD, M.A. [Jia the press. | Litt.D. 2s. 6d. Dee ), and June, NATHAN DER WEISE. Edited by G. O. Cunue. 
Hi ay Outlines of English Aceidence. By | Taciins. —AGR mang A. kd y Kev, A. J. CHURCH, 3 . [Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 
Rev. R. MoRRIs, LL.D. Revised by L. KELLNER, } M.A., und Rev. J. BRopE BB ty M.A. 2. »—WILHELM TELL. Edited by G. E. Fas- 
Ph.D., and H. BRADLEY, ME, A. 65. (June, 1900. | NACHT. 2s.6d. Edited by W. H Carron, Ph.D. 
™, History of the English Language. By 0. | Demosthenes.—Dr Coronas. Edited by B. DRAKE. | 3s. 6d. [June, 1900. 
MERSON, Ph.D. et. Revised by E. 8. Suc KB RGH, M.A. 3s. 6d. | WALLENSTEIN. Edited by H. B. CoTTERILL, M.A. 
#telen at Ulsanaes By - W. POLLARD, M.A. Is. | [June and Dee., 1900, June, 1901. 2s. [Dec., 1900, and June, 1901. 





UNIVERSITY OF LONDON (1900-1901). 


Matriculation, June, 1900. | Mechanics for Beginners. Ey W.GALLATLY, MA. 6d. 
Casar.—GALLic War, IV. With Notesand Vocabulary. By C. BRYANS, M.A. Is.6d. | Magnetism and Electricity so Beginners. By H. E. “HADLEY, B.Sc. 2s. 6d. 
























GALLIC WAR, V. With Notes and Vocabu By C. COLBECK, M.A. Is. 6d. Botany for Beginners. by EkNEs? Evans. 2s. 6d. 
Buripides. Bay A sore Bragg 10 . Voc abulary. By Rev. J. BOND, M.A., Siateioctatinn:. January, gol. 
we Virgil.—NEID II. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T. LE. PAGE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
English ‘Grammar Past and Present. By J.C. NesFIELD, M.A. 4s. 6d. | schylus.—PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Re 
(Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) M> STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d. 
A Short History of English Literature. By Prof. G. SarnrsBuny. 8s. 60. | ee ee ae 
E ementary General Science. By A. T. Simons, Bosc. and L. M. JONES, | Matriculation, June, rgor. 
Sc. 3s (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) Sallust. re ee Edited by MERIVALE, D. D. 2s 
Lessons in Elementary Chemistry, Inorganic and Organic. By sir | 3ELLUM CATULINA “tbs A. M. Cook, M 2s. 6d 
HENRY ROSCOE, F.R.S. 4s. For . Grammar, &¢., sce above. 
COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS’ EXAMINATION 
(June and De *, 1900). 
Shakespeare.—As You LIKE Ir. With Introduction and Notes. By K.; Horace ODEs. Beek IIT. With Notes and Vocabulary. By T.E. I M.A. 
DEIGHTON. 18, Sd. le Edited by the Same. 2 
Scott.—THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes. Livy.. —Book XXII. With Notes and Vi abulary. By Rev. W. W. Capss, M.A., 
By G. H. STUART, M.A., and E. H. Evuior, B.A. Cantos I. toll. 1s. dd.; J. E. Meu aw ISH, M.A. Is. 6d. 
Sewell, Is, | Seeedas. —FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. Nai, M.A. 
Macaulay. — LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME. With Introduction and Notes. By W. Is. bu. 


I. Webs, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains the Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, aud The | ag t FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. A. 5S. WAL@OLE, M.A. 
Armaiia.) | 1s. 6 
a 3 —GaLiic War. Book V. With Notes and Vocabulary. By C. COLBECK, | Virgil. - “ENtID. Morag = _ With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. H. M. 
A. Is. 6d 


Euripides MEDEA. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, Xenop Shon. ASAI Bi i IfY. With Notes and Vocabulary. By Rev. G. H. 





Is. Gx . 
Eutropius. Books I. and TT. With Notes and Vocabulary. By W. WELCH, | The Acts of the Apos stles. bids h Introduction and Notes. By T. E. Pace, 
MLA. and C.G. DUFFIELD, M.A. Is. 6d. M.A. and Rev. ALS. WALPOL E, M.A. 2s. 6d. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, St. Martin’s Street, London, W.C. 
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FROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW AND RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


ME YANG TZE VALLEY AND BEYOND: an Account of Journeys in Centra 


and Western China, especially in the Provinee of Sze-Chuan and among the Man-tze of the Somo Territory. By Mrs. BISHOP (Isabella L, Bird), 


U.R.G.S. With Map “and numerous Illustrations, 8vo, 21s. net. 
“Mis. Bis shop i is to be congratulated upon the lucidity with which she has placed the results of her journey before her readers, who will rise from a perusal of 
her pages with an added interest in, and a clearer conception of, the great region in which we trust to see British enterprise take a tresh departure, wheg 








south Africa ceases to hold the ag *— Times. 

COLONEL DURAND’S NEW WO . 
FM —_ =e Ta a LAG . Ps . 

THE MAKING “OF A FRONTIER: Five Years’ Experiences and Adventures jy 
Gilgit, Hunza, Nagar, Chitral, and the Eastern HWindu-Kush. By Colonet ALGERNON DURAND, €.6., C.LE., British Agent at Gilgit, 1889-189 » 
Military cretary t the Viceroy of India, 1894-1899. ‘With Portrait, Maj», and Illustrations, demy Svo, 16s, wei 

* A work oe h is full of life and movement, and gives us many quaint glimpse s of the life of strange peoples. 1t is modestly written, as becomes the narrati in re 
the author’s surprising success in achieving great results for the Empire, and is full of humorous incident....[b ought to tind a place in the library of eyory 
oung officer who wants instruction in the art of making a reput ition for himself and a new province for the Empire. All that is needed is the opport unit 
brains, and pluck—and a broken telegraph behind him.”—DPu!! Mal! Gazette. 
ANCIENT MONUMENTS OF CENTRAL AMERICA 

A GLIMPSE AT GUATEMALA, and some Notes on the Ancient Monuments of 
Central America. By ANNIE CARY MAUDSLAY and ALFRE ‘D PERCIVAL MAUDSLAY. With Maps and Plans, 71 Photegrayures, 2 Chromo. 
Lithographs, 4 Lithographs, and other Illustrations, 40, £1 4s. net. 

** 4 WORK OF FIRST IMPORTANCE TO ENGLISH HISTORY.” —DaAity News. 

THE LIFE OF SIR ROBERT PEEL: based on his Correspondence and Private 
Documents. Edited by CHARLES STUART PARKER, tormerly Fellow of University College, Oxford, and M.P. for the City and County of Perth. Witha 
summary of Sir Robert Peel's Life and Character Dy his Grandson, the Hon. GEORGE PREL, With Portraits, &e. Vol. L, Froni 1788-1827, Svo, 18s 
Vols. IL. and ILL, From 1827 to his ee SVE, 32s. , 


er OF BISHOP DURNFO . ae 
EMOIR OF RICHARD DURNFORD, D.D., late Bishop of Chichester, 


With Selections from his Correspondence. By the Very Rev. the DEAN OF WINCHE or ER. With? Portraits and other Illustrations, Sve, 16s, 
THE iE N RY LIDDELL 


Y GEORGE LIDDELL, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, Oxford: a Memoir, 
E NR on his Autobiography and Correspondence. By the Rev. HENRY L. THOMPSON, Vicar of St. Mary the Virgin, Oxford; formerly Student and 
Censor of Christ — With 4 Photogravure Portraits and with Ilustrations, demy 8vo, 16s. 


A IIANDBOOK OF LA 
POINT AND PILLOW LACE: a Short Account of the Various Kinds, Ancient 


and Modern, and How to Recognise Them. By A. M. 38. With "Photogravure Frontispiece, and more than 40 other Facsimile Ilustrations of Speci. 
viens of Lace, 4to, 10s. 6d. 
* 4 book to have and to hold....It eg hy od to refer to at all times, and is the clearest and most succinct guide to the identification of lace that has erer 
pas:ed through the printer’s press.”— ‘Home Art Wo 
BY MRS. MILN: 2 
LITTLE FOLK OF MANY LANDS: an Account of Pickaninnies, Papooses, 
Bambinos, and other Bairns, chiefly from Personal Observation. By (Mrs.) LOUISE JORDAN MILN, Author of “When we were Strolling Players 
in the East.’ &c. With many Ilustrations, 8vo, 12s. é 
“A book in which all mothers, and most women, will delight.”—Glove. 
~The very entertaining work of a nomadic mother who has surveyed childhood from the Tropics to the Pole.”—Zimes. 
A BOOK OF ADVENTURES. e 
CHOOL AND AT SEA: Sketches of Life and Character at Harrow in the 
Forties, and subsequently in the Royal Navy. | With Experiences and Adventures on the Australian Station, in the South Seas, in the Black Sea, in 
the frenches at Sebastopol, &e. | MARTULLO TOWEK,” a Naval Officer. With Illustrations, 8vo, 1és. 
“4 charming book of naval recollectic s....Should prove excellent reading, alike to those who desire amusement, or simply instruction.” + 
“A racy aud well-written narrative.” — Dail y Chronele. —Arm tas Navy Record. 
BY COLONEL BIDDULPH. 
¢ 2 t F y . ralyy P ; 
THE XiXth AND THEIR TIMES: an Account of the Four Cavalry Regiments 
ave Borne the Number Nineteen. By Colonel JOHN BIDDULPH. With Coloured Plates, Plans, and other Hlustrations, 8vo, 1s 
* Ready in all that depends upon then, and willing beyond description. He did not know that when his book was published the regiment wouid be making 
those words good in Natal. Ludysmith has made the story of the 19th doubly interesting just now....uot only to present and future members....but to al 
who are proud of the little Bri tis<h Army aud eare to know its record.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
BYZANTINE CONSTANTINOPLE. 
1 a yy 
THE WALLS OF CONSTANTINOPLE : Studies of the Topogr aphy of the 
Byzautine City and Adjacent Objects of Interest. By ALEXANDER VAN MILLINGEN, M.A., Professor of History, Robert , Colles e, Constantinople. 


With Plaus and Illustrations, 4to, 21s. net. 
‘Is worthy of the reputation of its author and the riehness of its subject, in typography, in scientific illustration, and in research....Should be a text 
gtd 


book alike tor the traveller, the artist, the archwologist, und the student of history.”--FREDERIC HArntisoy, in the Speake 


BY MARCUS B. HUISH 
GREEK TERRA-COTTA STATUETTES. By Marcus B. Huisu, LL.B. With 


many Collotype Illustrations, crown 4to, 21s. 
“ir. Huish has gone into the whole subject very fully, aud traces the terra-cotta statuettes tn all ages and countries 
us u learned volume.”--Duily News 
NAPLES IN 1884. 


LETTERS FROM A MOURNING CITY: a Personal Account of Naples in 


ihe Days of the Plague in 188i. by AXEL MUNTHE. Second Edition, crown 8vo, és. 
; ; —— remarkable book, which attracted much attention on its first appearauce, has been some time out of print. This Edition isan cutirely new translation 
! the Author, ‘ 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
TSWOLD VILLAGE: or, Country Life and Pursuits in Gloucestershire. By 
J. ARTHUR GIBLs. New and Cheaper Lditio nu? With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author, and a Biographical Note, and mauy Illustration 
large crown 8vo, ts. 
“The writer has found an infinite charm, and has set himself to share his delight with all who will. 
doore, and tor that we are in his debt.”--Bookman. 
THE COMPLETE AUTHORITATIVE EDITION. 
T hy ly ae A 2 - id T r \A3+7 N aod _ ‘§ NJ 
THE BIBLE IN SPAIN. By Givrce Borrow. A New Edition. Edited, with Notes 
ind Glossary, by ULICK BUR KL. With 2 Etchings, a Photog svavure, and a Psi inl vol. large crown 8vo, 63. 
“ We commend it heartily to ull lovers of Borrow as Ue best one-volume edition of the immortal * Bible in spain’ yet published.”~ Munchesler 6 veidtan 


Three Books on ~ South Africa. 
FOURTH IMPRESSION.—FIFTH THOUSAND. as 
UNDER THE SJAMBOK: a Tale of the Transvaal. A Novel. By Georce Hayssr 
RUSSELL. &vo, 6s. . 
“ Appears at a vers cevctmitite time. A novel with a purpose, it is nevertlicless of alino-t bi ithiess interest....the present reviewer hal his interest sp2edi 
riveted, and the early hours ot the morning tound him still absorbed in the velume.’—At. Ju Garwlte. : . ; 
TH iE ST (SECOND EDITION) IN THE PRESS. 


THE STORY OF THE GREAT BOER - TREK, and the Origin of .the South 


1E Republics. By the late Hon. HENRY CLOLTE, LL.v., Her Majesty's High Commission: $ tur Natal dited by Wie Grandson, W. BRODRICS- 


CLOETE, M.A. Cloth, ls. 6d.; sewed, Is. 
* No matter how many books on South Africa the reader may have read, he should get » one (it can be bought for a shilling) if he wishes to unders!aud 


arisht the character of the Boers, and the lessons histury teaches us in our dealings with tbat peuple.” —St. James's Ga: 
SIXTH THOUSAND (SECOND EDITION) IN THE PRESS 
THE TRANSVAAL TROUBLE. The Origin and Early History of our De alin, os with 
a Barred roe ary mM y JOHN pontine gre er the ne, ie Lilet Sir EAR clu FI C. A New and Cheaper E dition, Crown Svo 
e.* Thi cobtaiving infer matior u concerning the o1 cil i] isis. \ ' , 


x1 Wie hiean be fo stil mother w rk, lus been veprimcte iin view of exist ting dift 
JOUN MURR a Albemarle Strect, W. 
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. Altogether a very charming as well 


He has brought rest and fragrance to our dusty London 
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Py atan an imited) ut Nous, 74-76 Great Queen Strect, W.C.; and Pubti she da by ous errr K for the “SpEcraron” (Limited), 


Lonsun: Pirated by Love & Wa 
at Wuew Uflive, Nu. 1 Wellington Siveet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Sivand, in the County of Middlesex, saturday, January 13th, 1900. 

















